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Luxemburg. 


Tue speck, no larger than a man’s hand, 
which appeared on the horizon only a short 
time ago, has now rapidly covered the political 
sky with heavy war clouds. Each day the 
brief utterances of the Atlantic Cable show 
that the bursting of the storm comes nearer 
and nearer, and it is not uninteresting to re- 
mark how the predictions of the European 
newspapers received by steamers, though ut- 
tered in the most solemn and oracular manner, 
are falsified before their arrival by the 
actual events. The history of this quarrel be- 
tween France and Prussia is not hard to un- 
derstand, even by those unused to the intri- 
cacies of European politics. Here is no ques- 
tion of disputed succession to a territory—no 
pretense of oppressed nationalities—no allega- 
tion of rights long dormant which it is now 
convenient to assert, if necessary, by force. 
The case lies in much smaller compass, and is, 
we think, open to the most ordinary under- 
standing. 


We are no believers in what are called natural | Luxemburg to France was first proposed, or | had some rights to be maintained ; whether | 


boundaries, nor yet in the practically mis- | who first proposed it. 


All we know is, that it 


chievous doctrine of nationalities, so far as | seems only a few days ago, just about the time | 
these may be alleged as legitimate causes for | we were buying a very much larger section of 


making war. 


Yet a glance at any good map| the world’s surface from Russia, that we | 


will show that the Duchy of Luxemburg, if | heard that France had proposed to buy | 


it could be said to belong naturally to any | Luxemburg from Holland for 


so many 


of the Great Powers, belongs naturally to | millions of dollars, and that Holland had | 
France, into whose territories its boundaries | agreed to sell all her right, title and interest 


in a rough sort of way project. 


In point of | therein. 


Unfortunately there was a third 


fact it belongs to Holland, whose King is its | party to be consulted—Prussia—who by treaty | 
Grand Duke, but there is nothing to show that | garrisoned the strong fortress of Luxemburg, | 


the inhabitants themselves are violently affected | the chief city of the territory ; and Prussia, 


; toward any of the surrounding monarchies, 
any more than that they are particularly loyal 
to their present ruler. 
race and language, they are Catholic by creed, 
and what with the priests and the merchants, 
the hope of Catholic education and the cer- 
tainty of tree trade with France, it is not im- 
probable that the majority of the inhabitants 
might not have been inconsolable in ex- 
changing rulers. 

The world does not yet know, and in fact 
| probably never will know when, the cession of 


| 


flushed with her recent victories, and elated 
by her promotion to the head of the German 


Though German by | nation, was not likely to acquiesce in any 


alienation of German territory. It is not | 
easy to understand how Napoleon can have | 
been made to believe that Prussia could, | 
under any circumstances, give her consent to | 
such partition. He could not really believe | 
that on the dissolution of the German Con- | 
federation Luxemburg became the absolute 
property of Holland, because he knew that | 
Prussia still held the garrison, and therefore | 
' 
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just rights or not, was not exactly the ques- 
tion. Whatever they were, they were the 
rights of occupancy, and as such, not likely to 
be ceded by Prussia to either menace or 
entreaty. But for some reason or other he 
seems to have believed that after Holland’s 
part of the bargain was concluded he would 
have no difficulty in obtaining the consent of 
Prussia, more especially if it could be shown 
that the wishes of the inhabitants themselves 
pointed toward annexation to France, In all 


| this there could have been no designed menace 


toward Prussia. A bargain between two persons, 


| to conclude which the consent of a third is 


essential, has no necessary hostile intention 
toward that third. Possessory rights being 
ceded, those subsidiary ones which lawyers 
call those of beneficial interest cannot be 
regarded as infringed, nor their holders in- 
sulted, when their assent to the transfer is 
asked. A quarrel can only arise when the 
third and least interested party announces his 
refusal to negotiate in unmistakably offensive 
terms ; and this is just what Prussia has done. 

There are many political reasons why Prus- 
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Sia should seek to avoid any suspicion of being 
indifferent to mere German territory, so long 
as her own proper possessions were untouched, 
but there can be only one reason for replying 
m menacing terms to the French offers of ne- 
gotiations. The susceptibilities of the French 
nation on the subject of extension of their 
frontiers toward the Rhine are well known, 
and not less notorious is the position of the 
Emperor toward his subjects at the present 
moment. To irritate those susceptibilities, to 
eudeavor to decrease the influence of Napoleon 
over the French people, is to seek for war with 
France. The irritating langnage used in the 
German Parliament might have been over- 
looked, just as no one takes uny notice of our 
House of Representatives when it passes reso- 
lutions sympathizing with the Fenians. Such 
uttere‘aces are quite unofficial, and have no 
werzht with foreign governmetis, unless reit- 
trated under the sanction of the Minister re- 
presenting the Government. We seek in vain 
in auy langaage held by Count von Bismarck 
toward France for the moderation of tone and 
courtesy ot expression of one, who, having a 
dlisagreeable thing to say, tries to say it in the 
Teast unpleasant manner, All is hard, unyield- 
ing, almost harsh ; and as it is very certain that 
France could not reel aggrieved by the mere 


refusal of Prussia to conclude a territorial bar- | 


vain, f the refusal had been conveyed in a 
courteous amd considerate manner, so it is 
2e'tain that if war ensues, it will have beea in 
zonsequénce of the unnecessary, and in this 
view, the deliberate provocations of Prussia. 
‘Cue two courses open to Napoleon are both 
wqually dangerous, If he insist that Prussia 
shall give up the occupancy of Luxemburg, 
ou the ground that the suzerainty is in Hol- 
land, ard that when this latter is ceded, 
the former mnst cease, he will array all Ger- 
many against his pretensions. Should he re- 
cede now, and the language held by Prussia 
has teudered such recession almost impossible, 


he will receive a check most mortifying and | 


unendurable to French pride. His hold on 
the sections of the French is intimately con- 
nected with his success, and his arms and 
diplomacy have of late been too often unsuc- 
eessinl for bin to risk the chance of another 
faire. Popular opinion inclines to the be- 
lif that Prussia is pushing her advantage now 
because Bismarck is ready for war, while Na- 
poleon is not. The stake, if war takes place, 
is greater than that involved in the possession 
merely of Luxemburg; with France it will 
be the Rhine for its boundary ; with Prussia, 
the empire of a consolidated Germany. By 
the latest accounts a conterence of the Great 
Powers of Europe will meet in London on the 
15th of May, in which a peaceful solution of 
tbe question in dispute may be arrived at. 
Disinterested spectators like ourselves must 
pronounce a war for such causes unjustifiable ; 
jet us trust that the better sense of the parties 
at issue may avoid the crime of commencing it. 
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Manuscripts must in all cases be accompanied with 
the real name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with rezard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost, All 
Communications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- 
dressed to Fnanx Lesire, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








Special Notice. 

Iy this number of Frank Lesture’s Inxivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER we give a four-;aze illustration of 
the Great Exposition, with the grounds surrounding it. 
This picture wes drawn and engraved in Paris, and is 
printed here from the electrotype cast of the block, 
which was sent over to us, so that its accura*y can be 
relied on. 

— - —— 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 

Great attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite fami'y paper. With No. 105 of Franz Lrsiim’s 
CHIMNEY CORNER each purchaser will r ceive a new and 
elegant Gif: Piate, eugraved expressly for the Cuim~ey 
Corser, and in the hizhest style of art, 
“ AGAINST HIS WILL,” from theun.versaily admired 
oil painting by J. G. Brown. In the same numbe r, 
commencing the F’fth Volume of the Camryry Conyen, 
will begin anew and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As 





an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer asa | 


Premium tor Thirty Subscribers to the Caruyry Con 
MER, at $4 each, one of Grover & Baxen’s CELEBRATED 
$55 Famutz Sewixc-Macurves. 








Union Leagne Protest. 

Ir was scarcely to be expected that the re. 
spectable part of the Republicans could remain 
silent under the imputations of gross corrnp- 
tion of which the majority of their party in the 
Legislature at Albany had been accused. As 


we stated in our last issue, those imputations 


ere clear and distinct, almost amounting to 
articles of indictment ; the names of the mem- 
bers bribed, and the amounts of the bribes 
they took, were specified, and what was most 

ing to the gentry in Albany, the expo- 
sure of their misdoings was made by the Tri- 
bune and Times, the organs of the very party 
these members belonged to, and whose good 
name they had tarnished. It was only natural 
that public bodies representing the party 
should feel very keenly the disgrace thus 
brought upon it, and should hasten to show 
the public that such rascalities were not only 
no part of the Republican practice, but that 
the successes of the party were in no way due to 
to such practices, which they condemned most 
emphatically. The Union League Clubled the 
way in these disclaimers, and their earnest pro- 
test to the State Senate against the extravagance 
and corruption prevailing at Albany will, no 
doubt, have already been perused by most of our 
readers. The fate it met with could scarcely 
have been foreseen by its authors, for by a 
majority of 27 to 3 it was ordered to be re- 
turned whence it came. 

The debate accompanying such a resolution 
was quite in character with it. Of course there 
were loud protests against the truth of the ac- 
cusations it contained, and the usual amount 
of virtuous indignation common to all detected 
| knaves, Mr. Sessions resorted to the tu quoque 
| dodge, and accused members of the club of 
having been active members of the lobby dur- 
ing the winter, which, even if true, would not 
have disproved the truth of the charges, 
the chief matter to be attended to. Low 
and Folger were deeply impressed with the 
fact of there being no signatures to the resolu- 
tions, and although it was shown to be authen- 
ticated by the signature of the Secretary of the 
Club, and therefore the act of the body in its 
corporate capacity, these wise men shook thair 
heads gravely at an omission making a dan- 
gerous precedent. 

Mr. O'Donnell drew a very fine line in re- 
garding the resolutions in the light of a petition, 
and therefore voting for their reception; but 
as if to atone for such an indiscretion, he 
praised the Senate, of which he is a member, 
as being superior to any that preceded it for 
many years, in ability, integrity and economy 
—which is, perhaps, not saying much for it— 
and in face of the notorious fact that the taxes 
| levied this year are over ten mills to the dol- 
lar, more than double any preceding year, 
strikes us as being a very cool and impudent 
| assertion. There is, in fact, but one course 
for the members of the Legislature to pursue, 
if they would purify themselves from the foul 
stain their character has sustained. Let them 











such evidence as may be offered in support of 
| the charges. If these are found frivolous and 
talse, let us know the fact by some authoritative 
| decision. Even if true, their force may be 
| broken by some well-contrived plausibilities of 
| language; but to disperse without any attempt 
to meet charges of corruption so specific and 
direct as these have been, will cover every sus- 
pected member with lasting disgrace. 

But however rude and insulting a reception 
the Senate chose to give to the remonstrance 


is very certain that the party at large will stand 
by the declarations of the latter. It is not to 
be borne by high-minded and honorable men 
that a stigma of corruption shall attach to 
their party'and be actually proved against its 
representatives in the Legislature, without 
their indignant disclaimer of having any lot or 
part in the matter. As affecting the politicel 
unity of the party, such a step is of the small- 
est donsequence. There are, after all, few men 
who will deliberately defend the giving and 
taking of bribes, and if the corruptionists can 
be sloughed off from our party, though our 
numbers may be slightly diminished, our 
moral strength will be vastly increased, and if 
the Democrats think the seceders can be of 
service, they are welcome to them. One 
thing is certain, that these vultures will gather 
together wherever there are bones to pick. 
The Union League Club has, by this well- 
timed vindication of its principles, dono a 
notable service to that purtion of the Repub- 
lican party which asserts its own honesty and 





patriotism, and had it never rendered any other | 


services, this alone would have entitled it 
to our thanks. 








entilcd, | 


Runaway Marriages. 

Our Western exchanges deal sometimes in 
matters of which we in large cities have litile 
experience. Not that we are altogether with- 
out the excitement of an occasional elopement, 
or of an ill-assorted marriage contracted in 
defiance of the wishes of parents; but such 
things do not attain the same prominencs 
among us as in the Western States. They may 
form the nine days’ wonder of certain coteries, 
but seldom reach our newspaper columns, 
|which find generally more interesting topics 
than the indiscretions of private life. Since 
the memorable exploit of John Dean, we re- 
member but two or three similar events which 


order an investigation, summon their accusers | 
—they are well known—before them, and take | 


—not a petition—of the Union League Club, it | 


have had any public interest, and even they 
fadc into insignificance when compared with 
the marriage of that lucky coachman. But 
in the West, it appears as if the public had a 
deep concern in the details of all such esca- 
pades, and it is to be hoped tbat the dread of 
publicity festrains many a defiance of parental 
authority among their young people, who 
otherwise might be tempted to try their matri- 
monial chances in accordance with the dictates 
of their own caprices rather than of the judg- 
ment of their natural guardians. 

Reports of the proceedings in Divorce Courts 
are not pleasant reading. There runs through 
the whole an uninteresting sameness of un- 
congeniality of characters—of tempers which 
will not bend into any groove but their own— 
of alienation—of abuse—and finally, in most 
cases, of wrong. The only variations are in 
the greater or less intensity of the provocations 
given and received, and in the sex of the com- 
plainant. There are, however, some points 
| which are seldom brought out in evidence, 

because, though of curious interest toa thought- 
| ful inquirer, they d» not and cannot affect the 
merits of the case before the court. It would 
be interesting to know, for instance, in cases 
of divorce, how long a courtship had preceded 
the marriage, and whether the marriage had 
| the free consent of the parents on both sides. 
In many cases the incougruity of the connection 
| issoobvious, that one wonders howit could ever 
have been formed by sane people, and that other 
sane people could be found consenting to it, 
| and probably instigating the first steps. 

Harriet Martineau says in ‘‘ Deerbrook,” (onc 
of the best novels ever written): ‘*Circum- 
stance was given us to be conquered, and 
uncongeniality for discipline,” and knowing to 
how great an extent self-denial forms a virtue 
in our domestic life, we are aware how danger- 
ous it would be to draw general rules from 
particular instances. No one acquainted with 
the world will assert that marriages, apparently 
incongruous, must necessarily be unhappy. Itis 
partly a question of degree, and also of chance— 
which latter some ill-conditioned persons assert 
all marriages are. Given, so much incongruity, 
more or less, what are the chances of future 
happiness under it? Obviously the best hope 
for happiness must exist when the two parties 
have sympathies in common, and come within 
the range of congenialities which arise from 
similarity of education, of manners, of social 
position, and, within a moderate extent, of 


| fortune. 





bears us out—that happiness in marriage is 
| better insured when such congenialities exist 
than when they do not. Everybody will be 

ready to point out instances where all these 
conditions have been violated, and yet perfect 
happiness has followed. 
instances exist more frequently in novels than 


succeeds ninety-nine must fail. In married 
life some term of equality for both parties 
must be found. If the kitchen marry into the 

drawing-room, one must ascend or descend to 

the level of the other, and to do this requires 
| a greater sacrifice of all one’s cherished notions, 
| prepossessions and prejudices, than most peo- 
ple are aware of. It is all very well to say thai 
| true nobility of soul will be equal to any place 
or any occasion, but true nobility is quite 
compatible with the doing a great many 
| things that are very disagreeable, and 
would render constant and daily intercourse 
a social martyrdom. 
the test of truth, and the true character 
of affection may be well tried by this standard. 
Some gross violation of social etiquette will 
breed more discord than unnumbered acts of 
kindness will atone for, and good society will 
more readily pardon a breach of the com- 
mandments, than it will forgive a man using 
his fork as a tooth-pick. 

But who is to determine what amount of un- 
congeniality may be fairly grappled with 
while allowing a reasonable prospect of mutual 
happiness in the marriage state? Is the young 
lady to be the sole judge as to the qualifications 
of a husband, or shall she trust implicitly in this 
respect to the matured judgment of her 
parents? Shall we follow the French plan, 
and leave tbe arranzements for the domestx 
lives of our sons and daughters to be deter- 
mined by their elders, or let them follow their 
own instincts, and mate as birds do? No one 
acquainted with modern French society, and 
the causes which lead to the stationary condi- 





Ridicule is said to be. 





We say—and every day’s experience | 


possible to lay down general rules for so com- 
plex a matter, because each person will quote 
from his experience some instance which will 
overthrow any theory, or rather, which no 
theory will embrace. We must be eontent 
with pointing out what will cover by far the 
greater number of cases, leaving the excep- 
ticns to govern themselves. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Or all the famous salons of modern times, 
perhaps that of Madame Recamier has the widest cele- 
brity. Society, as represented in her drawing-room, is 
almost unknown out of France. Lady Blessington’s 
receptions, and the drawing-room of Holland House in 
Lon lon, were probably the nearest approaches in Eng- 
land of what the French understand by a salon, Here, 
in this country, there is nothing of the kind. There 
are plenty of houses which, during the season, are 
periodically filled with crowds of both sexes, dress 
fashionably, who come to stare, and be stared at, to 
dance, if dancing be possible, to hang in knots about 
the door-posts, or retire in pairs to obsctre corners, or 
sofas convettiently disposed tor flirtations, to eat large y 
of the heterogenous varieties of materia! provided un- 
der the name of supper, and drink various quantities 
of the fluids provided at the same ceremony, but aft 
such gatherings there is no conversation; there i 
plenty of chatiering, of gossip and fashionable small~ 
talk, but of conversation, of mutual intercourse of in- 
terest Or amusement by cultivated and well-instructed 
or thoughtful persons of either sex, there is none, 
Such a mode of entertainment is unknown, and would 
be as strange to the persons congregated together om 
such occasions as would be the introduction of the 
Shakers’ peculiar style of saltation, or the ancient Ro- 
man style of relieving themselves from the oppression’ 
of over-eating at their feasts. 

In France, however, where society is not usurped by 
young unmarried women and ignor wnt young men, 
whose vivacity is a quality of their heels, instead of 
their brains, a reception is a very diffcrent affair. The 
company is composed of men and women, and the tes% 
of good breeding is politeness, instead of supercilioug 
insolence, 

During the final years of the last century and the first 
of this, unquestionably the receptions of Madame Re- 
camier were the moat brilliantly attended and the moss 
fascinating in Paris. Though there is no evidence that 
she herself was a brilliant person, yet the reports of her 
rare beauty in her early prime must be received as tive. 
But this can hardly explain the secret of her success. 
Her memoirs, recently published by her niece, would 
make out that she was a paragon of goodness. But cven 
goodness is not enough to create and m iintain a salon, 
The secret of her success is, however, given, and with 
internal evidences of truth, in a recent article in the 
Galazy. It was—shall we be ashamed to say it? or, 
rather, shall not justice be done though the heaven’s 
full ?—it was the skillful way in which she played upon 
the predominating weaknesses of mankind—and wo- 
mankind, for that matter—their vanity aud love of adu- 
lation. It is true that these weak points exist in the 
best-jointed armor of worldliness which any of us can 
forge for ourselves. Nor should we be moriified at it. 
After all, best understood, the fact that it is so is rather 
a compliment to human nature than a reproach. At 
l-ast let us make a virtue of necessity, and boldly claim 


| that it is so. 


Unfortunately these | 





| tion of the French population, would be an ad- 
vocate of the former system, and on. the other | 
hand, the records of our divorce courts would | 


furnish ample reasons against the other. Wes 
venture to think that the cure for the evil, 
under either system, lies in the hands of the 
parents themselves, and that it must be sought 
in the direction of encouraging, first, a senti- 
ment of home attachment, and next, of confi- 
| dential intercour+e with their children. With- 
| out restraining on the one hand, or forcing on 
the other, the relationship in the important 
crises of life becomes then one of an advisory 
character, and yet from the habits of respect 
and deference what have been taught in 
early life, it may generally be calculated that 
the advice given will be followed. It is im- 








The eight-hour system has become a law in this State, 
and has gone into action in two of the Western States, 
I's objects and purpose seem to be misunderstood, since 
the objection brought generally against it is based upon 


: : . | the supposition that it is an attempt to obtain twelve 
in real life, and where one such experiment | _ 


hours’ wages for eight hours’ work, This is not, how- 
ever, what is intended by the promotors of this mea- 
sure, but that eight hours should constitute a dsy’s 
work. 

The word day in this connection being indefinite, the 
law simply steps in and defines how many hours the 
term used in contracts for labor shall signity. Thet 
there is a necessity for such legal action no one can 
deny who remembers the political excitement wiich 
here and in Great Britain Jed to the reformation of the 
frightful industrial systems which caused children to 
work in the mills fifteen and sixteen hours a day. Con- 
cerning the correctness of the theory which leads tu 
making eight hours the extent which a man can work 
profitably, opinions may differ, but certain it is, that 
many accurate persons who have given careful atieniiov 
to the subject are in tavor of such a 1 'mit. 

There is a limit to physica] as wel) as mental exertion ; 
the one exhausts the tissues of the body, and the other 
those of the brain; and this consumption of the m**»- 
rials necessary for their action must be replaced, aud 
can be only by rest and quiet, Judge Story, wi o was 
certainly a good authority m the matter of lrain-work, 
and the result of whose labors siows that he was a most 
industrious man, never spent but three hours a diy im 
study, but dur'ng this time he was studying. There 
are certainly many persons who are encaged in what 
they call study many more of the twenty-four hours 
than three, but the result of their employment shows 
the truth of the intellectual law, analogous to .bat in 
physics, that what you gain in quantiiy you lose in 
quality. Tupper might write prove:bial philosophies 
all day and al! night, since, for the vaiue of such writ- 
ings, @ man, if he has any brains, may as well be aslecp 
as awake, while Beranger was frequently a year in writ- 
ing a song, and “‘The Elegy in a Country Churchyard” 
employed its author many years. 

Of course, though individual cases differ, there is a 
general average at which men should be employed, 
either mentally or physically, and in the latier eight 
hours has been fixed as the maximum by many manu- 
facturers who bavez :ven careful and accurate attention 
to the subject. Particularly has this been found to be 
the case in operations requiring skill and dexterity of 
manipulation, together with accuracy and decision of 
judgment. In the grinding of scythes, for example, it 
has been found to be for the proprietors’ interest that 
eigbt bours’ continued labor should constitute a day, 
since the best workmen, working longer, will turn ou¢ 
work so inferior that the gain in qu intity is more than 
counterbalanced by the deterioration in quality. The 
subject is one which, in its ramifications, underlies 
much of the science of life, and is not to be dismissed 
with a few smart sentences. 

The inexorable industrial tendency of our modern 
times torces its consideration upon all who are intercst- 
ed in the tend: ncy of modern society, The great want 
at present in forming a judgment about it, is of accu- 
rate statistics upon the matter, facts which bave been 
gathered carefully, so that they can be relied on, Mean 
while, however, the general feeling of the people them- 
solves, who are the most interested in the matt r, end 
whose experience is of most valuc, sreins to hive % und 
expression in this legisla‘ios, and us the yeaeral o_ on. 
ion is almost, without exception, always wiser than that 
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of those who presume to lead it, experience will pro 
bably show that this case is not an exception, 

The report comes from Paris that the Amefitan Com- 
mission has been urged to insist upon closing the 
American portion of the exhibition on Sundays. 
—" a singular idea of the proprie{ies some people 


It was once proposed in Boston to organize a town 
and country club, but the project fell through becanse 
some impracticable people became interesied in it, who 
insisted that one of the rules should be that in the 
matter of membership no distinction should be made 
to sex or color. It was hopeless to suggest to them 
that the design did not eentemplate the enunciation of 
any reform, but wae for purely social purposes, and 
that the place wae mot congenial for any such enuncia- 
tion of prineiptes. They would hear nothing, and so 
the whole thing was dropped. It would seem &s though 
some of thee injudicious and impradticable persons 
had croezed the Atlantic. 

Amusements in the City. 

The amusement seaton is somewh idly closin, 
‘out the entertai ts end —_- in aers f tor te 
week ending Wednesday, May 1st, display even unusual 
variety, * * * Atthe Academy of Music, a marked 
Sensation was created on Thursday evening, Apri! 25th, 
by the first appearance of Senora Angela Peralta, the 
new Havanese prima donna, in the role of Amina, in 

Sonnambula.” She is a decidedly pretty woman, as 
well as a vocalist of tal method; petite in stature, 
but plump and decidedly Piccolominish in general ap- 
pearance and action; and her fresh, pure soprano voice 
was tmost pieasingly shown throughout the performance, 
the absolute furcre created being most abundantly de- 
rerved. If Senora Peralta could linger longer among 
Us, she would assuredly become a first favorite. The 
Op*rs Season, meanwhile, closes with the week, and 
promises to close with quite as much brilliancy as it 
showed at first, * * © At Wallack’s, Boucicault’s 
‘Flying Scud’ was produced on Wednesday evening, 
the 24th, and displayed weak construction, some won- 
derfu'ly fine effects, but a combination of low charac- 
teristics scarcely fitting it for this first-class theatre, 
chief among them being a jockey ballet in which a 
dozen women dress in buckskin tights, and appear with 
a disgusting suggestiveness, throwing the ‘‘ Black 
Crook” entirely into the shade, The piece draws well, 
however, and will undoubtedly run. * * * At the 
New York Theatre the “Sacred Trust” did not prove an 
immense success, though the Francois of Mr. Gomersal 
was very creditable; and the lease of Messrs, Mark 
Smith and Lewis Baker expiring with the week, 

, the Worrell Sisters 
reopen it with pieces of their peculiar specialty, 
which ought to be popular during the summer season. 
* * ¥* At Niblo’s the “‘3lack Crook,” apparently 
Poptlarasever, * * * Arthe Broadway Miss Maggie 
Mitchell concluded her very successful ement on 
Saturday evening the 27th; and Manager Wi sand 
his lady recommenced the.e on Monday evening the 
29th, * * * At the Olympic me Richings English ra 
troupe have closed, and Mr. Edmund Faiconer, the 
English author and actor, commenced a brief engage- 
ment in his own pieces on Monday evening tle 29ch, 
comment on bis performances being necessarily de- 
ferred. * * * At Barnum’s Yankee Locke has con- 
tinued highly successful, the latest of his successes 

in the “Yankee in Hungary” and “ Podijah B. 

ey; while the Museum has continued to draw 
capitally with its combined attractions, * * * Man- 
ager Fox closed his season at the Bowery, and the 
@areer of the very excellent and successful pantomime, 
“Little Boy Blue,” with Saturday evening the 27th. 
oF © e New York Circus closes its successful 
season with the current week, to reo in the autumn. 
* * * Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have been enthu- 
siastically received on their return to Irving Hall, in 
their drawing-room entertainments, and they presume 
to leave the country on their return to Europe, with 
even added reputation. * * * The Japanese acrobat 
troupe are to commence a season at the Academy of 
Music on Monday May 6th, and seem likely to create a 
sensation, * * * Mad. Ristoricommences her brief 
season of farewells, at the Theatre Frangais, on Thurs- 
day evening May 2d. * * A grand bal d’opera for 
the benefit of the Ladies’ Southern Relief Association 
is to be given at the Academy of Music on Thursday 
evening May 2d, under the patronage of many of our 
most distinguished citizens. * * * Miss Madeline 
Henriques bade a final farewell to the stage, at Waliack’s 
Theatre cn Saturday evening the 20th, and retired into 
private lite, carrying with her the regrets and best 
wishes of a. * * * Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer, the 
admired pianist, gave his final concert before 
leaving for South America, at Steinway Hall a 
few evenings since, with a brilliant audience, and elicited 
the very highest commendation by his vigor of style 
and yet exquisite tenderness of treatment. He has 
rapidly made his mark as one of the first pianists of the 
ege, although coming among us unheraided. Mad. 
Aitiera sang under the disadvantages of a cold on that 
occasion, but has made her mark among us as an 
artiste. Mr. Poznanski of course played well, as always. 
The combina:ion will appear again in the autumn among 
us, on their return from South America, * * * The 
marrage of Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, the talented 
maestro of Waliack’s, and Miss Ada Clifton, the admired 
cowedieane, is announced, and thousands of friends 
will tender them their hearty tulations.* * * There 
has been a rumor of the marriage of Alexandre Dumas, 
Jr., to Miss Adah Isaacs Menken, at Paris; but the 
report is officially denied by the Paris journals. * * * 
Mr. J. G. Hanley, late stage-manager of the Winter Gar- 
den, succeeds M. Selwyn at Wallack’s in the same 
ca acity. * * * On dit that the Winter is to be re- 
built as a theatre, in spite of all denials: it certamly 
should be, and against the fall season. * * The 
New York Circus is about to close for the season, and 
set aff for atour in the country. Though the depriva- 
ticn is ours, yet the fortunate inhabitants of the towns 
the ciicus proposes to visit are the gainers, since the 
list of attractions this company offers have never been 
surpassed in any performance of the kind. * * * 
The Orphean Choral Festival is advertised for early in 
May. The objects ef the association, and the excellence 
of the performance they promise, should secure them 
the fullest kind of a house, 











ART COSSIP. 


We learn that it is the intention of the lady 
artistes of New York to form an independent art asso- 
ciation of their own, with a view to carrying on their 
studies according to plans now under consideration 
The arrangements are to include an annual exhibition, 
for which purpose application has already been made 
to the Council of the Academy of Design for the use of 
their galleries. 

As there are some fifty female exhibitors in this year’s 
exhibition of the Academy alone, the plan in question 
appears (o be a feasible one. Study of an assiduous and 
conscientious kind is but too generally neglected by 
such of the fairer sex as adopt the difficult profession 
of painting. A certain amount of dexterity obtained, 
there ambition ends, and chronic mediocrity is the re- 
sult. Association may work much improvement here; 
and should the idea be fully carried out, with such pro- 
visions as will insure the t fils of petent instruc- 
tion ard thorough guidance to the fair students, the 
Society of Female Artists shall have our heartiest wishes 
for ite success. 

Among the ladies whose contributions to the Academy 
exhibition now open are most worthy of note, we will 
name a few, from time to time, in this department of 
Frang Lestiz’s InLustRaTED NEWSPAPER. 

Mrs. Greatorex exhibits a clever landscape, “In the 
v.‘e.."* 240, the touches in which are laid on with a 
cop fd thand; “ Evening Thoughts of Bethel, Maine,” 
"2, by the same lady, comprises a numbe- of slight, but 
delicate pen sketches, tastefully arranged in one frame 

Some pen-and-ink studica, by Miss G. A. Davis, are 





deverving of praise, although tie black backgrounds in 
m are wrought up toa degree of intensity that ren- 
der them somewhat opaque. 

“ Orioles,” 201, by Miss A. C. Fitz, is a weil-studied 
represent.tion of dead birds—a tanager and a Baltimore, 
or golden oriole, we believe. 

. E. Edge covtributes a study of ‘‘ Tulips,’’ 109, 


liquor distillers have led to the attempt to invent sortie 
| Siyle of automatic check upon the 


i 


in which the arrangement is good, but the colos is rather | 


heavy. In painting flowers, unless on ihe ab-urdly 
ae sealé practiced by Gustave Do: é, deli acy of mano 
pulation is one of the ch et points to be attended to. 

A “Study of Game,” 35, by Miss Helen L. Searle, 
appears to possers merit, though a decision on this 

int is rendered difficult by the high position given to 
it upon the wall. The same may be said of a game- 
piece by Miss Emma CU. C.urch, 136. 

“ Crab Apples,” 11, by Miss 8. W. Wenzler, is painted 
with truth; and there is excellent arrangement and 
—— je color in “‘Currants,” 11, from the same 

Cc’ 


Mrs. C. M. Clowes takes up bolder subjects than eny 
of the ladies just mentioned, cattle in the pastures ap- 
pearing to be a favorite one with brr. T..¢ picture called 


“Indian Summer,” 12, contains much promise of future | 


excellence; as also do two others by the same artist, in 
which sportive calves figure upon verdant slopes. These 
last-mentioned pictures are numbered 311 and 488, 
respective:y. 

“A Study of Flowers,” $71, by Miss H. A. Granbery, 
and “Tea Roses,” 174, by the same lady, are painted 
with great nicety and teeling for color. 

Miss V. Granbery contr’butes tour fruit and flower 
seen all of which, with certain exceptions of want of 

‘ansparency in color, are good examples of the class of 
art to which they belong. “ Phlox,” 209, and “‘ Grapes,” 
259, ann, Semmens, the best of the four. 

Mrs. Hart hes felicitously rendered nature in “ Aza- 
leas,” 264; and “‘ Easter Morning,” 406, representing a 
a wreath of flowers suspended upon a cross, is also 
se and painted with a good ‘deal of taste and 

In “ Punch-Bow! Reformed,” 173, Miss M. L. Wagner 
conveys a moral that should not be thrown away upon 
the “naughty, naughty men.” The vase in question 
has taken to cold water, on which large lilies are repos- 
ing. The flowers and bowl are both very well paitted, 
In the “American Pitcher Plant,” 543, the same artist 
has been faith{ul to nature’s facts; and a larger composi- 
tion than either of thoze mentioned, ‘The Cardinal at 
Home,” 548, has some rich and weil-contrasted color in 
& group of wild flowers growing in their native, un- 
educated parterre. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


ORNITHOLOGY AND OoLocy or New ENGLAND. 
By Epwarp A. Samvets. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. 

In preparing this work, the author has aimed at sup- 
plying a long-felt demand for a popular book on North 
American birds; and while turnishing a)l the informa- 
tion needed to make it of value to the student, has 
avoided technicalities so far as to adapt it to the un- 
scientific reader. The economical value of the different 
species of birds is discussed so fully as to make the 
work of great importance to the agriculturist. It is to 
be published by subscription. 


THE Art JourNAL. New York: Virtue & Yors- 
ton, No. 12 Dey street. 


The two steel engravings in the April number are 
“The Village Choir,” from a picture by T. Websier; 
and *‘ The Sisters,” from a picture by G. Smith. With 
this number commences the illustrated catalogue of the 
French Exposition, with over a bundred fine wood 
——. of articles on exhibition from jewelers, gold- 

ths, manufacturers of bronzes, glass, porcelain, 
cabinet-work, etc. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Davip CoprrerFietp. By Cuanirs Dickens. 
Diamond Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Felds. 


Tauz or Two Citres. By Cuartes Dickens. 
Philadelphia: Peterson & Brothers. 


Mossy anp His Men. By J. Mansnary Craw- 
FORD. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


A New anv Practicat System or THE CULTURE 
OF THE HuMAN VoIce and AcTIoNn. By Prof. J. E. 
FROBISHER, New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blake- 
man & Co, 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— There is a probability that we shall have an ele- 
vated railway. A charter has been granted; and it is 
asserted that half a mile of it will be immediately com- 
menoed in Greenwich street, so that its practicability 
can be tested before it shall be continued, Anything 
which will replace the abominable nuisance of the street 
railways is desirable. ° 


— With the approach of summer commences the 
season of sports, and it would, perhaps, be well to again 
refer to the interest which would be excited by a rowing- 
match between the boat clubs of Harvard and Yale with 
those of Cambridge and Oxford. 


—— The Board of Aldermen have concurred with the 
Councimen in calling the bridge on Broadway, at Fulton 
street, the *‘Loew Bridge.” The name suggests that 
they intended the Low dge, to distinguish it from 
the High Bridge. 

— Phelan has sent a challe to Roberts, the 
ehampion — billiard-player, which, if it is accepted 
and really weil played, will make the most interesting 
game ever witnessed. The trouble, however, will pro. 
bably be to get the = ee to accept upon such 
= and conditions as be agreeable or possible 

ere. 


—— The Free Trade League complain that the Ke- 
publican Committee in Washington use the funds con- 
tributed tor purposes in distributing protective 
documents, although the Republican party have in their 
action always repudiated the doctrine of protection. The 
charge is demed—but denied with such extenuations as 
would , Seem to make it “purely in a Pickwickian 
sense.’ 


—— The a Female College, having been grant- 
ed by the Legislature the full powers and privileges of 
a college, a meeting was receniy held to consider the 
best plan of extending the area of education for women. 
Though no definite action was decided upon, yet it was 
evident that the subject excited great attention. The 
chief thing required in the education of women, is the 

cal element which spall render them independ- 
ent and able to support themselves. The development 
of character which this produces is worth infinitely 
more tban a fragmentary smattering 01 all the accom- 
plishments. 


—— The Board of Health has been considering the 
best means of abolishing the slaughter-houses in this 
city. Of the demrableness of so doing they are con- 
vinced, and in this respect agree probably with the best 
public opinion. The great advantages of the abattoir 
system have been fully illustrated in franx Lesiie’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, and it does seem strange 
that there is not somewhere the necessary power to en- 
force the suppression of such public nuisances as the 
slaughter-houses are, especially when the substitute 
offered is at once both cheaper and free from the ob- 
jectionable features of the present system. But it 
would seem that all our legislation tends to confine in- 
stead of furtherinw the best interests of the public. 


— The Cone Gomes in New York is the sub- 
ject of a jal and interesting paper in the last number 
of the ‘lan ic, by Charles Dawson Shanley. 


—— The Dunderburg, which, it will be remembered, 
was built ‘or our Government, and a‘terwa.d refused 
by them, is probably tbe most formidable war vessel in 
the world, so that it is reported that agents from Prus- 
sia are now in this country seeking to purchase her. 
With such an aid Prussia would become as formidable 





om the ses as the needle-gun has made her on land. 





| from a closer alliance with J: 


| and too liberal ror the conservatives. 





——The numerous frauds on the revenvé by the 
e. Whatever 
may be the plan suggested, it will always be open to the 
objection that those desiring to evade the law will do it, 
while to the honest it will only be a further tax. The 
oOuly way of in. reasing the revenue from this source is 
to so lower the tax that it will be mo e for the interest 
of ail partics to pay it than to run the risk of evading 
it. By this means the Government will be the gainer 
by larger receipts, and by lessening the demoraligation 
which is now causcd by the premium the high tax 
places upon fraud. 


—— The Central Railroad and Banking Company of 
Georgia, being sued for dividends they declared during 
the wur, tendered the same in Confederate money. 
This adding insult to injury was rightly held by the 
court to be anything but legal. 


—— The behavior of the negroes of the South, since 
the end of the war, is a matter of sincere congratula- 
tion to those who have always had confidence that with 
opportunity they would show themselves men. The 
reports which now come to us from all sections of the 
South of meetings in which they part'cipate, taking 
part in the proceedings and speaking to the audiences, 
are most eneouraging. They appear to have a very 
accurate insight for discovering the demagogues, 
sosiher hailing from either side of Mason aud Dixon’s 

ine, 


—— A Japanese commission has arrived, and are pro- 
ceeding to Washington. There may result some good 
Their system of 
harri karri may be introduced here, so that obnoxious 
politicians and office-holders shall, by removing them- 
selves from this vale of tears, save us the trouble of 
doing them justice by the ordinary expensive and dan- 
gerous legal means, 


—— Francisco Javier Sol4, from Manzanillo, Cuba, is 
now in this city on his way to Germany. He is 4 
mathematical prodigy, being able to perform the most 
dificult and complicated calculation of problems 
mentally. His parents, however, desire that his educa- 
tion in other respects should receive his attention, 
until he shall have matured his physical develop- 
ments, and tor this reason have sent to Germany. 


Foreign. 


—— There is a movement in England to vn ge J the 
army industriously. Such a course, it is urged, would 
make the soldiers more coutented and useful, while 
the » poco would be more contented, since the army 
would be less expensive. 


— A Mr. Parkin Jeffoch, who was recently killed in 
England, while risking his life to save others in an ex- 
plosion in a coal mine, had his life insured in the Acci- 
ae Life Insurance Company, who refused to pay the 
policy, 

—— The annual athletic sports at Cambridge have 
recently been celebrated with the following result: 
The foot-race of 100 yards was won in 10 1-5 seconds; 
the heavy weight was thrown 32 feet and 10 inches; the 
quarte:-mile foot-race was won in 51 1-3 seconds; with 
the high pole a leap of 9 feet 6 inches was made; the 
hurdle foot-race, with 10 leaps in 100 yards, was won in 
18 seconds; the long jump was 19 feet 11 1-2 inches; the 
half-mile race was won in 2 minutes 2 4-5 seconds; the 
hammer weighing 16 pounds was thrown 92 feet 10 
inches; the mile race was won in 36 3-5 seconds, and a 
walking race of seven miles was won in 1 hour and 29 
seconds. From these items it is evident that study 
does not degenerate the physique. 


—— Highway robberies at ht in the streets of 
Paris are repcrted as the latest development of the Ex- 
position. 


—— A recent biography of Governor Eyre, of Jamaica 
notoriety, traces his descent, as ie the habit in England, 
to one of the companions of William the Conqueror, 
who, it is said, fin his commander in the road, 
gasping for want of breath, loosened his casque, and as 
a recompense was called De l’Ayre, because he saved 
his life by giving him air. This ingenious and unques- 
tionably veracious derevation is peculiarly appropriate, 


Interview Between Ceneral Hancock and 
Tall Bear, at Fort Larnard. 


Tue following description of this interview, 
from an eye-witness, will be read with intercst. The 
Indians have recently proved troublesome, and the 
expedition, under General Hancock, is for the purpose 
of either receiving or extorting assurances from them 
that they will remain peaceable in the future. 

The troops, under General Hancock, bave been camp- 
ed for nearly a week, troops and animals needing rest 
before continuing their march up the Arkansas. Al- 
though po invitation was ext.nded to the indians, 
numbers of the minor chiefs have come to the camp to 
say “Ugh,” and get some of the white man’s sug?® 
and coffee. The Indians have a decided penchant for 
the little luxuries of the camp, and seem averse to dog 
when they can get beef; or it may be, as they say, that 
the winter bas been very severe, that dogs are scarce 4p 
well as out of season. Just at nightfall, on the 12th of 
April, a number of chiefs of the Cheyeunes came to the 
headquarters to have a talk. General Hancock was 
quite ready to have the confab at once. Not so the 
Indians. They would not say a word until they couid 
have time to eat, smoke and decorate. A Sibley tent 
was pitched, in which a fire was built, and food was 
sent to the Indians, who immediately proceeded to one 
of those astonishing gastronomical efforts for which 
they are celebrated, i. ¢., eat a sufficient quantity in an 
hour to last a week, if they indulge in no more than 
their ordinary exercise, 

While this performance was going on a huge camp- 
fire was built of cottonwood logs. About this fire 
officers assembled in a semicircle, seating themselves 
on logs arranged for the purpose. Groups of officers, 
standing apart from the others, were discussing the 
probability of being ordered East, or to the Smoky, or 
to the new possessions. Others were determined to 
have a feast of buffalo meat just as soon as they were 
arrived in a country where the herds were fz: ding. 

Some of the officers were gotten up in unitorms 
sufficiently gaudy to make it doubtful if the Indians 
would not find it necessary to retire to their tent ior s 
second attempt at paint. As a general thing the 
officers were habited in their best garments, wearing 
also their sabres and revolvers. Two hours passei ip 
waiting, when Colonel Wynkoop arrived. The colonel 
is an Indian agent par excellence, of whom a slight 
description will not suffice to convey any just idea. He 
is a Plains man, and tle best handler of Indians that 
has ever been on the Arkansas, The Indians hive 
every confidence in lis integrity, and respect him for 
the “heap fight” that he is known to be capable of 


Entering the Sibley the colone! found the Indians en- 
joying a little preliminary smoke. He remarked that 
the big sword was full of talk. This seems a doubtful 
compliment to General Hancock, who, though sociable, 
is not a great conversationalist. A grunt and numerous 
ughs followed the annouucement. Tle pipe took 
another circuit and was finisued. The Indian seems 
averse to the waste of tobacco in any other way than & 
puff. Leaving the tent they formed in a single line, 
walking not in the customary Indian file, but abreast. 
A few steps in advance walked Colone! Wynkoop, with 
the two chiéfs of the “ Dog So'diers,”” White Horse and 
Tall Bear, on either side of him. 

As they advanced toward the fire, General Hancock 
suggested to the officers seated at his right hand that 
they vacate their seats on the loge to the Indians. Tue 

chiefs were introducei to General Hancock, 
G 1 A. J. Smith, Ge.era's Custer, Davidson and 





now that the course of this brave ancesior’s d 
is receiving such a wholesome ventilation. 


—— The prisoners in Clichy, in Paris, illum‘nated the 
building in honor of the motion passed by the Corps 
Legislat:ve to abolish all imprisonment for debt. 


— A proposition was recently made in the English 
Parliament to purchase the in the kingdom by 
the Government, and run them in the interest of the 
public. The mover of the motion announced his con- 
viction that the national debt could be paid by such an 
arrangement; but the conservatism of the House was 
shocked ac so radical an innovgtion, interfering as it 
would with all the established tionary usages of 
how not to do it, and so the motion was withd 


—— The tailors in Paris have made a strike, snd have 
received from their English brethren of the shears 
assuranzes of moral and pecuniary aid in out 
their intentions. The entire Bourbon and Orleanist 
parties are in amazement at such a radical sartorial 
attempt to force them, willingly or unwillingly, into the 
ranks of the sans culottes. 

— At the celebration of the Annunciation, on the 
25th of March, at Rome, there was a demonstration in 
tavor of the Pope. The streets were crowded as he 
passed in procession b) the people. Unfortunately 
the second carriage, in which were the officers of his 
household, was detained at the bridge of San lo 
by the horses, who refused to move, so that others 
to be sent for from the Vatican. caused 
great annoyance to the Pope when the procession stop- 

d at the Dominican convent, sinve the officers of his 

ousehold had his snuff-box and pocket-handkerchief. 
At the convent the community was admitted to kiss the 
Pope’s foot, who said to them, “ You can kiss the foot 
two at a time, so as to get through it quicker; and take 
care not to press the leg, for it is very tender.”’ 


— A volume by W. M. Rossetti, entitled “ 





Essays 


on Art,” is promised as for 
It will treat principally of and as Mr. Ros- 
setti, who is one of the chief leaders of the hael- 


m as deftly as he uses the pen- 


ite school, wields the 
to be interesting, and to pro- 


cil, the volume 18 ce 
duce an excitement, 

—— The Paris Geographical Society has given a gold 
medal to Sir Samuel Baker, for the discovery of the 
Albert Nyavza. Sir uel was accompanied duri 
his entire trip by his wife, who wore, singularly enough, 
the inconvenient and foolish European costume through 
all her desert wanderings. It is a curious question 
whether it required more firmness and daring to under- 
take the trip at all, or to undertake it in such a cos- 
tume. 

— A Mrs. Scott Siddons, the great granddaughter 
of the Mrs. Siddons, has recently made her appearance 
in England as a Shakespeare reader, and has made a 
moderate euccess, such an one as the French would cull 
a succes de u 

— In connection with the Great Exposition, there 
will be held a sort of tural fair, in which animals 
will be exhibited, and a display made of the useful 
classes of insects, such as silkworms, bees, etc. 


—— Under the new bankruptcy law in England, im- 
prisonment for debt is restored by the 
cess, A creditor who obtains a judgment for or 
over summons his debtor before the court, and if he 
there refuses to answer the judge's questions, or keeps 
back his books, he is confined for contempt of Court. 
A modified torm of the same style of procedure is in 
operation here. Such foolish lemslation will —- 
as long as lawyers originate our laws. Since, as lawyers, 
they of course feel bound to maintain that the law is 
the source of justice, of the facts. 


— Anew peper has been started in London 


called The Day. it buys the plates of the 
parliamentary debates from the wy Fey which 
nal sells them to any paper that to buy 


The Day is said to be too conservative for the liberals, 
There is a sen- 
i fate of mixtures 
iT 


tence in Ecciesiasties concernt 
which are neither hot nor cold, 
to those who strive to attain 
two 


Gibbs. “ Ughs” and shakes of the hand followed, and 
the Indians seated themselves, wrapped their robes or 
blankets about them, and proceeded to study the fire 
with intentness. 

General Hancock rose from his reat, stepped toward 
the fire, which lit up his figure, now rather more portly 
than the capaigners with the Army of the Potomac 
remember him. Tue General stated to the Incians, by 
means of an interpreter—Edmund Guerier—that hoe 
had come to their country to see them, not to fight, us- 
less they did wrong, when he should be obliged to 
punish them. He bad heard that they had proposed to 
stop travel on the roads. If they did this they would do 
wrong, and the Great Father in Washinzton would be 
very angry and hit them bard. If they attacked the 
trains on the Pacific Railroad they would do great in- 
jury to themselves. The buffa'o were going away very 
tast; they would all go away eventually, when the In- 
dian must depend on the white man for food. If the 
white man was angry with the Indian, he would not 
give him food. If a white man did wrong, he should 
be punished by the laws of the white man; the Indians 
must not punish him. If the Indian did wrong, the 
Indian should be tried in the same way. The General 
remarked that he had expected to see other chiefs, but 
they had not come. “ He would start to-morrow morn- 
ing and go to the villages, where he would have a big 
talk.” 

While this “talk” was being made, the Indians had 
been passing the pipe, which hai been several times 
emptied, Colonel Wynkoop taking his whiff with great 
regularity and evident satis‘action. The generals did 
not indulge in the luxury of the calumet, but confined 
themselves to cigars. A silence of some minutes’ du- 
ration followed the General's talk, when Tall Bear, a 
splendid specimen of an Indian chief of the Cheyenne 
kind, rose, strode up to General Hancock and shook 
hands; stepping back a pace or two, he wrapped his 
blanket about his body in such s manner as to permit 
the folds to be graceful, when be spoke for a moment, 
slowly and distinctly, though vot loud. The gestures 
were simple “—s Sa om g to sp } 

gazed 1 enerai § res, Whur ta t 
= ‘old ‘the erence ot what he said. I say sense, 
for it was but a skeleton of the words spoken. 








He had made his treaties and bad kept them. The 
buffalo were becoming scarce; they had «ever been so 
scarce as during the past winter. The white man bad 
made them scarce. When they wero huucty he hal 

e to the fort for food. The officer in command had 


fold him that he would shoot him if he came to the fo rt, 
was this? They would be glad to see the (ieneral. 
They desired peace. 
Thecommand is moving, and will reach Fort Dodg 
in two or three days. 








We have before us Dr. Ancus Smith's ac- 
count of the state of the atmosphere in sever! Eng ish 
mines, embodied in the recent bine book on Mines. The 
Cornish mines have s very un nvicble euperi 
the amount of carbonic acid was and other poi 
tained in their air. Oval-pits are subject to vielent i 
fatal explosions, and are therefore kept much beit 
ventilated than mines of metals. The very short dv- 
ration of life among the Cornish miners proves tat it 
is far batter to run the chance of being killed cifato 
by fire-damp than to undergo the certeinty of bein, 
slowly poisoned by foul air. Three hundr d samples 
of air from mines had °785 per cent. carbonic aci " 
some of the deeper workings the amount was actus! y 
18; it even rose to 2°26, the oxygen being on! 
Now in a healthy atmosphere, there ie (4 per cent o 
carbcnic acid, with 20-9 oxygen; and in the crowded pit 





un - 





of a London theatre, toward the close of the play, ue 
carbonic scid only amounts to from -25 t “32 
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ENTRANCE ON THE QUAI D’ORSAY. 


Inauguration of the Paris Exposition. 
Our issue for this week is almost specially devoted to 
the Paris Exposition. Besides this view of the Inaugu- 





position. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION—IRON WORK STAGING IN THE DEPARTMENT FOR MACHINERY IN MOTION. 


ration, we have another full-page illustration of the In- | so as to be beyond risk from the machinery, 


auguration, and a large view of the building and the | play cf machines contributed by the various countries 
will be very complete, and as interesting as any part of 


grounds surrounding it. This view shows the arrival 


of the Emperor and Empress at the chief entrance. | the Exposition. 
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LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF A MONUMENT AT NICE. 


im the Department for Machinery in of the Park. 


Motion. 
This engraving represents the ironwork stage, run- 














TOWN AND FORT OF LUSEMBERG=--VIEW FROM THE FORT DER MOULIN, 





INAUGURATION OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION—THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS ARBIVING AT THE 


ning up-the enlire centre of the gallery in which ma 
chinery in motion is to be exhibited in the Paris Ex- 
Visitors will walk along the top of the stage, 


The Paris Exposition—Ironwork Staging | Paris Exposition—The English Quarter 


This illustration shows the forwardness of the Eng- 
lish quarter of the park, surrounding the building for 
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the great Exposition. spark 1 m one 
the most attractive parts of the whole display, being 
filled with buildings intended to represent the various 


tries of the world. 
Fresh-Water Aquarium, Paris Exposition. 


Tium at the Great Exposition intended for displaying 














PARIS EXHIBITION—THE ENGLISH QUARTER OF THE PARK. 


shows the arrangement for containing those varieties 
which require running streams. In this way all kinds 
of fresh water fish will be well represented. 


This park will form one of 





INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FRESH WATER AQUARIUM AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


tyles of architecture prevailing in the various coun- | Views of the Town of Luxemburg, the 
Capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. 

We give two illustrations of the town of Luxemburg 





This illustration shows the construction of the aqua- 














OPENING OF THE NEW ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 


which is now exciting so much attention, since its pur- 
chase is a point in dispute between France and Prussia. 
As its settlement threatens a war which will be the 
most gigantic since the days of, the first Napoleon, 


the fresh-water fish. Under the arches is seen the side 
of the glass tank built to hold the deep-water fish, while 
he canal-shaped basin in the middle of the picture, 
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TOWN AND FORT OF LUXEMBERS—VIEW FROM THE NORTH, 
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A LIE. 
BY R. C. SPENCER. 


How sweet the waltzes sound! 
A little time from hence 

The eyes that look around 
Will see the play commence, 


We sit—for you are nigh, 
In that rich satin dress, 
And blessing me—whilst I 
Have nothing left to bless! 


You're sitting here, ma belle, 
As happy by my side 

As though I loved you well— 
Yuu do not know I lied, 


Not seeing, far between 

My love and your rich head, 
A willow waving green 

Above a girl’s cold bed! 


That bright and golden time, 
Ah, me! so long ago— 

When in a far sweet clime 
Night heard us whisper low! 


A glimpse of that old shade 
Where she and I sat oft, 
To see the sunlight fade 
And stars shoot out aloft ; 


I hear, as in a dream, 
The sound of silver notes, 
The sailing down the stream 
Of white Italian boats! 


While here the viols play, 
While here we “ lovers” sit, 
With nothing much to say 
As is for lovers fit! 


This lady whom I take 
To-morrow to the altar, 

Knows not for whose dead sake 
My absent voice will falter! 


Such things ere better thus! 

What good could knowledge do her? 
I think she is not worse 

Tban he whose lie could woo her! 


At length the play is o’er— 
Come! lovers must have rest, 

And some have rest no more 
Who love a grave the best ! 


I linger while her shawl 

I place o’er her fair shoulders, 
While actors hear the call 

Of duly pleased beholders. 


Come! let us pass away! 
There'll be a farce to-morrow, 
If one poor actor’s say 
Snoald not be marred by sorrow! 


Yo-morrow we are one! 

O dead, dead love, for whom 
My cheek is somewhat wan, 

You sleep within your tomb! 
We wed! One in a grave 

And one alive left lonely! 


O land where willows wave, 
Where she is laid—my only! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE 








“YAPTER XVIX.—2ER. CRAWLEY IS SUMMONED TO 
BARCHESTER. 


‘gg scene which occurred in Hogglestock 
‘nerch on the Sunday after Mr. Thumble’s first 
visit totbat parish had not been described with 
absolute accuracy either by the archdeacon in his 
ietter to his son, or by Mrs. Thorne. There had 
i en ne footman from the palace in attendance on 
ur. Thumble, nor had there been a battle with 
the brick-makers ; neither had Mr. Thumble been 
pai uncer the pump. But Mr. Thumble had gone 
over, taking Lis gown and surplice with him, on 
the Sanday morning, and had intimated to Mr. 
Crawley his intention of = the service. 
Ma. Crawley, in answer to this, had assared Mr. 
‘Kumble that he would not be allowed to open 
ia mouth in the churth ; and Mr, Thumble, not 
seeing his way to any further successful action, 
ud eontented himself with attending the services 
in his gurplice, making thereby silent protest 
¢hat he, and not Mr. Crawley, ought to have been 
in the reading-desk and the pulpit. 

Wuen Mr. Thumble reported himself and his 
£ ilure at the palace, he strove hard to avoid see- 
jag Mrs. Proudie, but not successfully, He knew 
something of the palaeec habits, and did manage 
te reach the bishop alone on the Sunday evening, 
‘ystitying himeseif to bis lordship for such an in- 
tecview by the remarkable cireumstances of the 
esse and the importanee of his late mission, Mrs. 
Vrvuulie always went to church on Sunday even- 
ines, making a point of hearing three services 
uel three sermons every Sunday of her life. On 


week days she seldom heard any, having an idea 
that weckeday services were an invention of the 
Hich Church enemy, and that they ehould there- 
fore be vehemently discouraged. Services on 


-ainis’ deys she regarded as rank papacy, and 
bad been’ known to accuse a clergyman’s wife, to 
her face, of idolatry, because the poor ef ad 
dated a letter St, John’s Eve, Mr, Thumble, on 
this Sunday evenirg, was suecessful in finding the 
Lishop at home, and alone, but he was not luck 
a:such to get away before Mrs, Proudie returne 
“ue bishop, perhaps, thought that the story of 
lure nad better reach his wife’s cara from 


£e 48 
' r 


Ir. Tuumble’s lips than from hisown, — 
«Well, Mr. Thumble!” said Mrs, Proudie, walk- 
ne into the study, armed in her full Sunday even- 
> winter panoply, in which she had just descend- 
vom her carriage. The church which Mrs. 


F.-.adie attepde 1 m the evening was nearly halt a 


o 


guise {rom the palace, and the coachman and grvom 





| he should not see her 


never got a holiday on Sunday night. She was! 
gorgeous in a dark brown siik dress of awful atiff- 
ness and terrible dimensions ; end on her shoni- 
ders she wore a short cloak of velvet and fur, very 
handsome withal, but so swelling in its propor- 
tions on all sides as necessarily to create more of 
dismay than of admiration in the mind of any 
ordinary man. And her bonnet was a monstrous 
helmet with the beaver up, displaying the awful 

of the warrior, always ready for combat, and 
careless to guard itself from attack. The large 
contorted bows which she bore were as a grisly 
crest upon her casque, beautiful, doubtless, but 
majestic and fear-compelling. In her hand she 
carried her armor all comp.ete, a prayer-book, a 
Bibie and a book of hymns. ‘These the footman 
had brought for her to the study door, but she 
had thought fit to enter her husband’s room with 
them in her own custody. 

* Well, Mr. Thumble!” she said. 

Mr. Thumble did not answer at once, thinking 
eae ed that the bishop might choose to explain 

he circumstances. But neither did the bishop 
say anything. | 

‘Well, Mr. Thumble !” she said again, and then | 
she stood looking at the man who had failed so 
disastrously. 

“*T have explained to the bishop,” said he. 
“Mr. Crawley has been contumacious—very con- 
tumacious, indeed.” 

‘* But you preached at Hogglestock ?” 

**No, indeed, Mrs. Proudie. Nor would it have 
been possible, unless I had the police to assist 
me.” 

** Then you should have had the police. Inever 
heard of von so mismanaged in all my life— 
never in all my life.” 

And she put her books down on the study table 
and turned herself round from Mr. Thumble to- 
ward the bishop. 

“If things go on like this, my lord,” she said, 
“your authority in the diocese will very soon be 
worth nothing at all.” 

It was not often that Mrs. Proudie called her 
husband my lord, bnt when she did so, it was a 
sign that terrible times had come—times so ter- 
rible that the bishop would know that he must 
either fight or fly. He would almost endure any- 
thing rather than descend into the arena for the 
purpose of doing battle with his wife, but occa- 
sions would come now and again when even the 
alternative of flight was hardly left to him, 

** But, my dear ——,” began the bishop. 

“Am I to understand that this man has pro- 
fessed himself to be altogether indifferent to the 
bishop’s prohibition?’ said Mrs, Proudie, inter- 
rupting her husband and addressing Mr. Thum- 

e. 

* Quite so. He seemed to think that the bishop 
had no lawful power in the matter at all,” said 
Mr, Thumble, 

a **Do you hear that, my lord?” said Mrs. Prou- 

ie. 
‘Nor have I any,” said the bishop, almost 
weeping as he spoke, 

‘** No authority in your own diocese ?”’ 

**None to silence a man merely by my own judg- 
ment, I thought, and still think, that it was for 
this gontleman’s own interest, as well as for the 
credit of the church, that some provision should 
be made for his duties during his present—pres- 
ent—difficulties.” 

‘Difficulties, indeed! Everybody knows that 
the man has been a thief.” 

‘* Now, my dear, I do not know it.” 

‘You never know anything, bishop.” . 

“‘T mean to say that I do not know it officially. 
Of course I have heard the sad story ; and though 
I hope it may not be the——” 

“There is no doubt about its truth. All the 
world knows it. He has stolen twenty pounds, 
and yet he is to be allowed to desecrate the church 
and imperil the souls of the people!” 

The bishop got up from his chair and began to 
walk backward ond forward through the room 
with short, quick steps. 7 

“It only wants five days to Christmas Day,” 
continued Mrs. Proudie, ‘*and something must be 
done at once. I say nothing as to the propriety 
or impropriety of his being out on bail, as it is no 

of ours. When I heard that he had been 
bailed by a beneficed clergyman of this diocese, 
of course I knew where to look for the man who 
would act with so much impropriety. Of course 
I was not rised when I found that that a mm 
belonged to miley. But, as I have said before, 
that is no busihess of ours. I ~~ Mr. Thumble, 
that the bishop will never be found interfering 
with the ordinary laws of the land. I am very 
sure that he will never do so by my advice. But 
when there comes a question of inhibiting a 
clergyman, who has committed himself as this 
cl 
th 





4. 


an has unfortunately done, then I say 
at that clergyman ought to be inhibited.” 
The bishop walked up and down the room 
throughout the whole of this speech, but gradu- 
ally his steps became quicker and his turns be- 
came shorter. 3 

“‘ And now here is Christmas Day upon us, and 
what is to be done?” \ : 

With these words Mrs, Proudie finished her 


ech, 
“ei Mr. Thumble,” said the bishop, “ perhaps you 
had better now retire, I am very sorry that you 
should have had so thankless and so disagreeable 


task.” 
“Why should Mr. Thumble retire?” asked Mrs, 


udie. 

“T think a} pew said the bishop. ‘Mr. 
Thumble -night.” 

Then Me Thumble did retire, and Mrs. Proudie 
stood forth in her full panoply of armor, silent 
and awful, with her helmet erect, and vouchsafed 
no recognition whatever,of the parting salutation 
with which Mr, Thumble greeted her, 

“ My dear, the truth is, you do not understand 
the matter,” gaid the bishop as soon as the door 
was closed. ‘ You donot know how limited is my 

wer,” 

“Bishop, I understand it's great deal better 
than some people ; and I understand also what is 
due to myselt and the manner in which I ought 
to be treated by you in the presence of the subord- 
inate clergy of the diocese. I shall not, however, 
remain here to be insulted either in the presence 
or in the absence of any one.” 

Then the conquered Amazon collected together 
the we: which she had laid upon the table 
and her departure with a ye step, an 
not without the clangofarms, The bishop, when 
he was left alone, enjoyed for a few moments the 
triumoh of his victory. 

But then he was left so very much alone! When 
he looked round about bim upon his solitude after 
tne departure of his wife, and remembered that 
ain till he should en- 
counter her on the ground that was all her own, 
he regretted his own success, and was tempted to 
iollow her and apologize, He was unable to do 
anything alone. He would not even know how to 

et his tea, as the very servants would ask ques- 
ions if he were to do so unaccustomed a thing as 
to order it to be brought up to him in his solitude, 





They would tell him that Mrs. Proudie was havin, 
tea in her little sitting-room om, or else tha’ 
the things were laid in the drawing-room. He 
did wandcr forth to the latter apartment, hoping 
that he micht find his wife there, but the drawing- 
room was dark and deserted, and so he wandered 
back again. It was a grand thing, certainly, to 
have triumphed over his wife, and there was a 
crumb of comfort in the thought that he had vin- 
dicated himself before Mr. Thumble; but the 
eneral result was not comforting, and he knew 
rom of old how short-lived his triumph would be, 
But wretched as he was during that evening, he 
did employ himself with some energy. After much 
thought he resolved that he shouid again write to 
Mr. Crawley, and summon him to appear at the 
palace. In doing this he would at any rate be 
doing something. There would be action, And 
though Mr. Crawley, would, as he thought, decline 
to obey the order, something would be gained even 
by that disobedievce. So he wrote his summons, 
sitting very comfortable and all alone on that 
Sunday evening, dating his letter, however, for 
the folowing day: 


** Patacn, December 20, 186— 

“REVEREND Srr—I have just heard from Mr. 
Thumble that you have declined to accede to the 
advice which I thought it my duty to tender to 
ae as the bishop who has been set over qos by 

he church, and that you yesterday insisted on 
what you believed to be your right, to administer 
tho services in the parish church of Hogglestock. 
This has occasioned me the deepest regret. It is, 
I think, ere me | | I Shee —— write 4 
you my mind upon the subject, as I possess suc 
strong ovidenes tah my written word will not be 
respected by you. I have, therefore, no alterna- 
tive now but to invite you to come to me here; 
and this I do, hoping that I may induce you to 
listen to that authority which I cannot but sup- 
pose you acknowledge to be vested in the office 
which I hold. 

**T shall be glad to see 72 on to-morrow (Tues- 
day), as near the hour of two as you can make it 
convenient to yourself to be here, and I will take 
care to order that refreshment shall be provided 
for yourself and your horse. 

**T af, reverend sir, etc., 
“Taos. Barnum.” 


** My dear,” he said, when he did again encoun- 
ter his wife that night, “I have written to Mr, 
Crawley, and I thought I might as well bring up 
the copy of my letter.” 

‘*T wash my hands of the whole affair,” said 
Mrs. Proudie—‘“ of the whole affair.” 

** But you will look at the letter?” 

“Certainly not. Why should I look at the letter? 
My word goes for nothing. I have done what I 
could, but in vain. Now let us see how you will 
manage it yourself.” 

The bishop did not pass a comfortable night ; 
but in the morning his wife did read his letter, 
and after that things went a little smoother with 
him, She was pleased to say that, considering all 
things—seeing, as she could not help secing, that 
the matter had been dreadfully mismanaged, and 
that great weakness had been displayed—seeing 
that these faults had already been committed, 
perbaps no better step could now be taken than 
that proposed in the letter. 

“a roa gy he will not come,” said the bishop. 

“T think he will,” said Mrs. Proudie; *‘and I 
trust that we may be able to convince him that 
obedience will be his best course. He will be more 
humble-minded here than at Hogglestock.” 

In saying this the lady showed some knowledge 
of the general nature of clergymen, and of the 
world at large. She understood how much louder 
a cock can crow in its own farmyard than else- 
where, and knew that Episcopal authority, backed 
by all the solemn awe of p atial grandeur, goes 
much further than it will do when sent under the 
folds of an ordinary envelope. But though she 
understood ordivary human nature, it may be that 
she did not understand Mr. Crawley’s nature. 

But she was at-any rate right in her idea as to 
Mr. Crawley’s immediate reply. The palace groom 
who rode over to Hogglestock returned with an 
immediate answer. 


“My Lorp,” said Mr. Crawley—‘‘I will obey 
your lordship’s summons, and, unless impedi- 
ments should arise, I will wait upon your lordship 
at the hour you name to-morrow. I will not tres- 

ass on your hospitality. For myself, I rarely 
break bread in any house but my own; and as to 
the horse, I have none. 
**T have the honor to be, my lord, etc., 
** Jostan CRAWLEY.” 


** OF course I rym he had said to his wife 
as soon as he had had time to read the letter, and 
make known to her the contents, ‘I shall go if it 
be possible for me to got there. I think I am 
bound to comply with the bishop’s wishes in so 
much as that.’ 

“But how will you get there, Joshua ?” 

*T will walk—with the Lord’s aid.” 

Now Hogglestock was fifteen miles from Bar- 
chester, and Mr. Crawley was, as his wife well 
knew, by no means fitted, in his present state, for 
great pnysical exertion. But from the tone in 
which he had replied to her, she well knew that 
it would not avail for her to remonstrate at the 
moment. He had walked more than thirty miles 
in a day since oF had been living ew y 
and she did not doubt but that it might be possi- 
ble for him to do it again. Any scheme, which 
she may be able to devise for coving him from 80 
terrible a journey in the middle of winter, must 
be pondered over silently, and brought to bear, if 
not slyly, at Jeast deftly, and without discussion, 
She made no reply, therefore, when he declared 
that on the following ag Any would walk to Bar- 
chester and back—with the Lord’s aid; nor did 
she see, or ask to see the note which he sent to 
the bishop. When the messenger was gone, Mr. 
Crawley was all alert, looking forward with evi- 
dent glee to his encounter with the bishop— 
snorting like a race-horse at the e triumph 
of the coming struggle. And he read much 
Greek with Jane on that afternoon, pouring into 
her young ears, almost with joyous rapture, his 
appreciation of the glory and the pathos and the 
humanity, as also of the awful tragedy, of the 
story of (Edipus, His very soul was on fire at the 
idea of clutching the weak bishop in his hand, 
and crushing him with his strong grasp. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Crawley slipped out to a 
neighboring farmer’s wift,aod returned inan hour’s 
time with a little story wuich she did not tell with 
any appearance of eager satisfaction. She had 
learned well what were the little tricks necessary to 
the carrying out of such a matter as that which she 
had now on hand, Mr, Mangle, the farmer, as it 
happened, was going to-morrow morning in his 
tax-cart as far as Framley Mill, and would be 
delighted it Mr, Crawley would take aseat, He 
must remain at Framley the best part of the 
afternoon, and hoped that Mr. —— would take 
a seat back again, Now, Framley Mill was on! 
half a mile off the direct road to Barchester, an 
was almost half way from Hogglestock parsonage 





to the city. This would, at any rate, bring the 
walk within a practicable distance. Mr. Crawley 
was instantly placed upon nis guird, like an 
animal that sees the bait and suspects the tran, 
Had he been told that farmer Mangle was going 
all the way to Barchester, nothing would have 
induced him to get into the cart. He would have 
felt sure that farmer Mangle had been persuaded 
to pity him in his poverty and his strait, and he 
would sooner have started to walk to London than 
have put afoot upon the step of the cart. But 
this lift half way did look to him as though it 
were really fortuitous. His wife could hardly have 
been cunning enough to persuade the farmer to 
g° to Framley, conscious that the trap would have 

en suspected had the bait been made more full, 
But I fear—I fear the dear good woman had been 
thus cunning—had understood how far the trap 
might be baited, and had thus succeeded in 
catching her prey. 

On the following morning he consented to get 
into farmer Mangle’s cart, and was driven as far 
as Framley Mill. 

. ‘I wouldn’t think nowt, your reverence, of run- 
ning you over into Barchester—that I wouldn't. 
The powny is so mortial good,” said farmer 
Mangle in his foolish good-nature, 

** And how about your business here?” said Mr. 
Crawley. 

The farmer scratched his head, remembering 
all Mrs. Crawley’s injunctions, and awkwardly 
acknowledged that to be sure his own business 
with the miller was very pressing. Then Mr, 
Crawley descended, terribly suspicious, and went 
on to his journey. 

“‘ Anyways, your reverence will call for me com- 
ing back?” said farmer Mangle. 

But Mr. Crawley would make no promise. He 
bade the farmer not to wait for him. If they 
chanced to meet together on the road he might 

et up again. If the man really had business at 

amley, how could he have offered to go on to 
Barchester? Were they deceiving him? The 
wife of his bosom had deceived him in such 
matters before now. But his trouble in ths 
respect was soon dissipated by the pride of his 
anticipated triumph over the bishop. He took 
great glory from the thought that he would go 
before the bishop with dirty boots—with boots 
necessarily dirty—with rusty pantaloons, that he 
would be hot and mud-stained with his walk 
hungry, and an object to be wondered at by all 
who should see him, because of the misfortunes 
which bad been unworthily heaped upon his head ; 
whereas, the bishop would be sleek, and clean, 
and well fed—pretty with all the prettiness that 
is becoming to a bishop’soutward man. And he, 
Mr. Crawley would be humble, whereas the bishop 
would be very proud. And the bishop would be 
in his own arm-chair—the cock in his own farm- 
yard—while he, Mr. Crawley, would be seated afar 
off, in the cold extremity of the room, with noth- 
ing of outward circumstances to assist him—a 
man called thither to undergo censure. And yet 
he would take the a his grasp and crush 
him—crush him—crush him! As he thought of 
this he walked quickly through the mud, and put 
out his long arm and his great hand, far before 
him out into the air, and, there and then, he 
crushed the ae in his imagination. Yes, 
indeed! He thought it very doubtful whether 
the bishop would ever send for him a second time, 
As all this passed through his mind, he forgot his 
wife’s —; farmer Mangle’s sin, and, for 
the moment, lre was happy. 

As he turned a corner round by Lord Lufton’s 
Es paling, who should he meet but his old 

end Mr. Robarts the parson at Framley—the 
ger who committed the sin of being bail for 

im—the sin, that is, according to Mrs, Proudie’s 
view of the matter. He was walking with his 
hand still stretched out—still crushing the bishop, 
when Mr, Robarts was close upon hiin. 

** What, Crawley! upon my word I am very glad 
to see you; you are coming up to me, of course ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Robarts ; no, not to-day. The 
bishop has summoned me to his presence, and [ 
am on the road to Barchester.” 

** But how are you going ?” 

**T shall walk.’ 

** Walk to Barchester. Impossible !” 

‘IT hope not quite impossible, Mr. Robarts. I 
trust I shall get as far before two o’clock ; but to 
do so I must be on my road.” 

.Then he showed signs of a desire to go on upon 
his way without further parley. 

** But, Crawley, do let me send you over. There 
is Sg name an Ee cons nothing.” 

a ‘ou, Mr, arts;no. I should prefer 
the walk to-day.” : ’ 

** And you have walked from Hogglestock ?” 

“No; notso. A neighbor coming hither, who 
happened to have business at your mill, he 
— et 80 | 2 cart. The walk home 

nothing. enjoy it. Good-mornin 
Mr. Robarts.”” ead ” 

But Mr. Robarts thought of the dirty road, and 
of the bishop’s presence, and of his wn ideas of 
what would ming a clergyman, and per- 
severed, — 

‘You will find the lanes so very muddy; and 
our bishop, you know, is apt to notice such things. 
Pe Notice what things?” demand 

Notice what thi jemanded Mr. Crawle 
in an indignant tone, “ 

“He, or perhaps she rather, will say how dirty 
your shoes were when you came to the palace.” 

“Tf he, or she, can find nothing unclean about 
me but my shoes, let them say their worst. I shall 
be very indifferent. I have long ceased, Mr. 
Robarts, to care what any man or woman may say 
about my shoes, Good-morving.” 

Then he stalked on, clutching and crushing in 
his hand the rm} and the bishop's wife, and the 
whole diocese—and all the Church of England. 
Dirty shoes, indeed! Whose was the fault that 
there were in the church so man feet soiled by 
unmerited poverty, and so many hands soiled by 
undeserved wealth? If the bishop did not like 
his shoes, let the bishop dare to tell him so! So 
he walked on through the thick of the mud, by 
no means picking his way. 

He walked fast, and he found himself in the 
close half an hour before the time named by the 
bishop, But on no account would he have rung 
the palace bell one minute before two o'clock. So 
he walked up and down under the towers of the 
cathedral, and cooled himself, and looked up at 
the pleasant plate-glass in tlie windows of the 
house of his friend the dean, and told himself 
how, in their college days, he and the dean had 
been quite equal—quite equal, except that by the 
voices of all qualified judges in the university, he, 
Mr, Crawley, had been acknowledged to be the 
riper scholar, And now the Mr. Arabin of those 
days was Dean of Darchester—traveling abroad 
luxuriously at this moment for his delight, while 
he, Crawley, was perpetual curate at Hogglo- 
stock, and had now walked into Barchester af the 
command of the bishop, because he was suspected 
of having stolen twenty pounds! When le had 
fully imbued his mind with the injustice of all 
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this, his time was up, and he walked boldly to the 
bishop's gate, and boldly rang the bishop’s bell. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—THE BISHOP OF BARCHESTER IS 
CRUSHED. 

Wo inquires why it is that a little greased 
flour rubbed in among the hair on a footman’s 
head—just one dab Love and another there— 
fives such a tone of high life to the family? And 
seeing that the thing 1s so easily done, why do 
not more pore attempt it? The tax on hair 
powder is but thirteen shillings a year. It may, 
indeed be that the slightest dab in the weed 
jusiities the wearer in demanding hot meat three 
times a day, and wine at any rate on Sundays. I 
think, however, that a bishop's wife may enjoy 
the privilege without such heavy attendant ex- 
peaese ; otherwise the man who opened the | 

ishop’s door to Mr. Crawley would hardly have 
been so ornamented. 

The man asked for a card. ‘My name is Mr. 
Crawley,” said our friend. “The bishop has 





desired me to come to him at this hour, Will you 
be pleased to tell him I am here?” The man 
again asked for a card. “I am not bound to 
carry with me my name printed on a ticket,” said 
Mr. Crawley. If you cannot remember it, give 
me 9 and paper, and I will write it.” The ser- 
vant somewhat awed by the stranger’s manner, 
brought the pen and paper, and Mr. Crawley 
wrote his name : 


“Tue Rev. Jostan Craw ey, M. A., 
Perpetual Curate of Hogglestock.” 


He was then ushered into a waiting-room, but, to 
his ow ointment, was not kept there waiting 
long. ithin three minutes he was ushered into 
the bishop’s study, and into the presence of the 
two great luminaries of the diocese. He was at 
first somewhat disconcerted by finding Mrs. 
Proudie in the room. In the imaginary conversa- 
tion with the bishop, which he had been prepar- 
ing on the road, he had conceived that the 
bishop would be attended by a chaplain, and he 
had suited his words to the joint discomfiture of 
the bishop and of the lower clergyman; but now 
the line of his battle must be altered. This was 
no doubt an injury, but he trusted to his courage 
and readiness to enable him to surmount it. 

He had left bis hat behind him in the waiting- 
room, but he kept his old short cloak still upon 
his shoulders ; and when he entered the bishop’s 
room his hands and arms were hid beneath it. 
There was something lowiy in this constrained 

ait. It showed, at least, that he had no idea of 
. being asked to shake hands with the august per- 
sons he might meet. And his head was somewhat 
bowed, though his bald, broad forehead showed 
itself so prominent that neither the bishop nor 
Mrs. Proudie could drop it irom their sight during 
the whole interview. @ was a man who when 
seen could hardly be forgotten. The deep, angry, 
remonstrant eyes, the shaggy eyebrows, tellin 
tales of trequent anger—of anger frequent bu 

enerally silent—the repressed indignation of the 
Fabitual frown, the long nose and large, poweriul 
mouth, the deep furrows on the cheek, and the 

eneral jook of thought and suffering, all com- 
Fined to make the appearance of the man remark- 
able, and to describe to the beholders at once his 
true character. No one ever, on seeing Mr. 
Crawley, took him to be a happy man, or a weak 
man, ur an ignorant man, or a wise man. . 

“You are very punctual, Mr. Crawley,” said 
the bishop. ¥ 

Mr. Crawley simply bowed his head, still keep- 
ing his hands beneath his cloak. 

* Will you not take a chair nearer to the fire?” 

Mr. Crawley had not seated himself, but had 
placed himself in front of a chair at the extreme 
end of the room, resolved that he would not use 
it unless he were daly asked. 

“Thank you, my lord,” he said; ‘I am warm 
with walking, and, if you please, will avoid the 
tire.” 

“You have not walked, Mr. Crawley?” 

‘Yes, my lord. I have been walking. 

“Not irom Hogglestock |” 

Now this was a matter which Mr. Crawley cer- 
tainly did not mean to discuss with the bishop. 
It might be well for the bishop to demand his 

resence in the palace, but it could be no part of 
he bishop’s duty to inquire how he got there. 

“That, my lord, is a matter of no moment,” 
said he. ‘Iam glad at any rate that I have been 
enabled to obey your lordship’s order *in coming 
hither on this —— % 

Hitherto Mrs, Proudie had not said a word. She 
stood back in the room, near the fire—more back- 
ward « good deal than she was accustomed to do 
when clergymen made their ordinary visits, On 
such occusions she would come forward and 
shake hands with them graciously—graciously 
even, if proudly ; but she had felt that she must 
do nothing of that sort now; there must be no 
shaking hands with a man who had stolen a check 
for twenty pounds! It might probably be neces- 
sary to keep Mr. Crawley at a Gistance, and there- 
fore she had remained in the background, But 
Mr. Crawley seemed to be disposed to keep him- 
self in tae background, and therefore she could 


ak. 
at hope yee wife and children are well, Mr. 
Crawley,” she said, é 
“Thank you, madam, my ¢hildren are well, 
and Mrs. Crawley suffers no special ailment at 
present.” 


‘“‘ That is much to be thankful for, Mr. Crawley.” 

Whether he were or were not thankful for such 
mercies as these was no business of the bishop or 
of the bishop’s wife. That was between him and 
his God. So he would not even bow to this civil- 
ity, but sat with his head erect, and with a great 
frown on his heavy brow. 

Then the bishop rose from his chair to speak, 
intending to take up a position on the rug. But 
as le did so Mr. Crawley, who had seated himself 
on an intimation that he was expected to sit down, 
rose also, and the bishop found that he would 
thus lose his expected vantage. 

“Will you not be seated, Mr. Crawley?” said 
the bishop. : 

Mr. Crawley smiled, but stood his ground. Then 
the bishop returned to his arm-chair, and Mr. 
Crawley also sat down again. 

“ Mr. Crawley,” began the bishop, “‘ this mat- 
ter which came, the other day, before the magis- 
trates at Silverbridge, has been a most unfortu- 
nate affair. It has given me, I can assure you, 
tue most sincere pain.” 

Mr. Crawley had made up his mind how far the 
bishop should be allowed to go without rebuke. 
He iad told himself that it would only be natural, 
and would not be unbecommg that the bishop 
should ailude to the meeting of the magistrates 
and to the alleged theft, and that therefore such 
allusion should be endured with patient humility. 





And, moreover, the more rope he gave the bishop, 
the more likely ti.c bishop would be to entangle 
himseif, 1t certainly was Mr. Crawley’s wish that | 
the bishop should entangie himself. He there- | 
ture replied very meekly: 

* Jt bas beex most unfortunate, my lord.” 


“*T have felt for Mrs. Crawley very deeply,” said | Thumble brought me back your reply, which | _ “Madam!” said Mr. Crawley, “ you should not 


Mrs. Proudie. 

Mr. Crawley had now made up his mind that as 
long asit was possible he would ignore the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Proudie altogether; and therefore 
he made no sign that he had heard the latter 
remark, 

‘**Tt has been most unfortunate,” continued the 
bishop. ‘I have never before had a clergyman 
in my diocese placed in ¢o distressing a position.” 

“That is a matter of opinion, my lord,” said 
Mr. Crawley, who at that moment thought of a 
crisis which had come in the life of another cler- 
gyman in the diocese of Barchester, with the cir- 
cumstances of which he had by chance been made 
acquainted, 

“Exactly,” said the bishop. 
pressing my opinion.” . 

Mr. Crawley, who understood fighting, did not 
think that the time had yet come for striking a 
blow, so he simply bowed again. 

“A most eulrtesate osition, Mr. Crawley,” 
continued the bishop. ‘“‘ Far be it from me to ex- 
press an opinion upon the matter, which will have 
to come before a jury of your countrymen. It is 
enough for me to know that the magistrates as- 
sembied at Silverbridge, gentlemen to whom no 
doubt you must be known, as most of them live in 
yeur 1 ichborhood, have heard evidence upon the 
subje ci -——” 


“And I am ex- 


h.crt convineing evidence,” said Mrs. Proudie, 
interr., ting her husband, 

Mr. Crawley’s black brow became a little blacker 
as he heard the word, but still he ignored the 
woman. He not only did not speak, but did not 
turn his eyes upon her. 

“They have heard the evidence on the sub- 
ject,” continued the bishop, ‘‘and they have 
thought it proper to refer the decision as to your 
innocence or your guilt to a jury of your country- 
men.” 

** and they were right,” said Mr. Crawley. 

‘Very possibly. I don’t deny it. Probably,” 
said the bishop, whose eloquence was somewhat 
disturbed by } Scrawley's ready acquiescence, 

‘* Of course they were right,” said Mrs, Proudie. 

** At any rate it is so,” said the bishop. ‘You 
are in the position of a man amenable to the 
criminal laws of the land.” 

‘There are no criminal Jaws, my lord,” said 
Mr. Crawley; ‘‘ but to such laws as there are we 
are amenable—your lordship aud I alike.” 

“ But you are so in a very particular way. I do 
not wish to remind you what might be your con- 
dition now, but fur the interposition of private 
friends.” 

**T should be in the condition of a man not 
guilty before the law—zuiltless as far as the law 
goes—but kept in durance, not for faults of his 
own, but because otherwise, by reason of laches 
in the police, his presence at the assizes might 
not be insured. In such a position a man’s repu- 
tation is made to hang for a while on the trust 
which some friends or neighbors may have in it. 
I do not say that the test is a good one.” 

**You would have been put in prison, Mr. Craw- 
ley, because the magistrates were of opinion that 

ou ng taken Mr. Soames’s check,” said Mrs. 
oudie, 

On this occasion he did look at her. He turned 
one glance upon her from under his eyebrows, 
but he did not speak. 

** With all that I have nothing to do,” said the 


bishop. 

, “Nothing whatever, my lord,” said Mr. Craw- 
ey.’ 

% But, bishop, I think you have,” said Mrs. 
Proudie. ‘The judgment formed by the magis- 
trates as to the conduct of one of your clergymen 
makes it imperative upon you to act in the mat- 
ter. ” 


“Yes, my dear, yes ; lamcoming tothat. What 
Mrs. Proudie says is perfectly true. I have been 
constrained most unwillingly to take action in 
this matter. It is undoubtedly the fact that you 
must at the next assizes surrender yourself at the 
court-house yonder, to be tried for this offense 
against the laws.” 

“That is true. IfI be alive, my lord, and have 
strength sufficient, I shall be there.” 

**You must be there,” said Mrs. Proudie. ‘*The 
police will look to that, Mr. Crawley.” 

She was becoming very — id in that the man 
would not answer her a word. On this occasion 
again he did not even look at her. ‘ 

**Yes; you will be there,” said the bishop. 
‘* Now that is, to say the least of it, an unseemly 
position for a beneficed clergyman.” 

**You said before, my lord, that it was an un- 
fortunate position, and the word, methinks, was 
better chosen.” 

“It is very unseemly, very unseemly indeed,” 
said Mrs. Proudie; “nothing could possibly be 
more unseemly, ‘The bishop might very properly 
have used a much stronger word,” 

“Under these circumstances,” continued the 
bishop, ‘‘ looking to the welfare of your parish, to 
the welfare of the diocese, and allow me to say, 
Mr. Crawley, to the welfare of yourself also——” 

* And especially to the souls of the people,” said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

The bishop shook his head. It is hard to be 
impressively eloquent when one is interrupted at 
every best turned period, even by a supporting 
voice, 

** Yes; and looking, of course, to the religious 
interests of your people, Mr. Crawley, I came to 
the conclusion that it would be expedient that you 
should cease your ministrations for a while.” 
The bishop paused, and Mr. Crawley bowed his 
head, “I, therefore, sent over to you a — 
man with whom I am well acquainted, Mr. 
Thumble, with a letter from myseif, in which I 
endeavored to impress upon you, without the use 
of any severe language, what my convictions 
were.’ 

** Severe words are often the best mercy,” said 
Mrs. Proudie. Mr. Crawley had raised his hand, 
with finger out, preparatory to answering the 
bishop. But as Mrs, Proudie had spoken, he 
dropped his finger and was silent. 

‘Mr. Thumbie brought me back your written 
reply,” continued the bishop, ‘by which I was 
grieved to find that you were not willing to sub- 
mit pea to my counsel in the matter.” 

“Twas most unwilling, my lord. Submission 
to authority is at times a duty—and at times op- 
position to authority is a duty also.” 

** Opposition to just authority can not be a duty, 
Mr. Crawley.” 

‘* Opposition to usurped authority is an impera- 
tive duty,” said Mr. Crawley. 

** And who is to be the judge?” demanded Mrs. 
Proudie. 

Then there was silence for a while, when, as 
Mr. Crawley made no reply, the lady repeated her 
question. 

_“* Will you be pleased to answer my question, 
sir? Who, in such a case, is to be the judge?” 

But Mr. Crawley did not please to answer her 
question, 

“The man is obstinate,” said Mrs, Proudie. 

“*T had better proceed,” said the bishop. “ Mr, 


grieved me greatly.” 

“Tt was contumacious and indecent,” said Mre. 
Proudie. 

The bishop again shook his head and looked so 
unutterably miserable, that a smile came across 
Mr. Crawley’s face. After all, others besides him- 
self had their troubles and trials. Mrs. Proudie 
saw and understood the smile, and became more 
angry than ever. She drew her chair close to the 
table and began to fidget with her tingers among 
the papers. She bad never before encountered a 
clergyman so contumacious, so indecent, so un- 
reverend—so upsetting. She had had to do with 
men difficult to manage—the archdeacon for in- 


| stance—but the archdeacon had never been 80 | 


impertinent to her as this man. She had quar- 
| reled once openly with a chaplain of her husband’s, 

a clergyman whom she herself had introduced to 
| her husband, and who had treated her very badly 

—but not so badly, not with such unscrupulous 

violence, a8 she was now ep from this 

ill-clothed, beggarly man, this perpetual curate, 

‘with his dirty, broken boots, this already half- 
convicted thief! Such was her idea of Mr. Craw- 
ley’s conduct to her, while she was fingering the 
papers—simply because Mr. Crawley would not 
speak to her. 

“I forget where I was,” said the bishop. ‘“‘ Oh! 
Mr. Thumble came back, and I received your let- 
ter—of course I received it. And I was surprised 
to learn from that, that in spite of what had oc- 
curred at Silverbridge, you were still anxious to 
continue the usual Sunday ministrations in your 
church.” 

“*T was determined that I would do my duty at 
Hogglestock, as long asI might be left tere to 
do it,” said Mr. Crawley. 

“Duty!” said Mrs. Proudie. 

** Just a moment, my dear,” said the bishop. 
** When Sunday came, I had no other alternative 
but to send Mr. Thumble over again to Hoggle- 
=e. It occurred to us—to me and Mrs, Prou- 

e » 

**T will tell Mr. Crawley just now what has oc- 
curred to me,” said Mrs, Proudic. 

_ “Yes, just so. And I am sure that he will take 

it in good part, It occurred to me, Mr. Crawley, 

— your first letter might have been written in 
aste,” 

**It was written in haste, my lord; your messen- 

ger was waiting.” 
_ “Yes, just so. Well, so I sent him again, hop- 
ing that he might be accepted as a messenger of 
peace. It was a most dis: able mission for 
any a, Mr. a 

‘Most disagreeable, my lord.” 

*‘And you refused him permission to obey the 
instructions which I had given him? You would 
not let him read from your desk or preach from 
your pulpit.” 

**Had I been Mr. Thumble,” said Mrs. Proudie. 
‘Tf would have read from that desk, and I would 
have preached from that pulpit.” 

_Mr. Crawley waited a moment, thinking that the 
bishop might perhaps speak again ; but as he did 
not, but sat expectant as though he had finished 
his discourse, and now expected a reply, Mr. 
ym = aad got up from hisseat and drew near to the 
table. 

‘*My lord,” he began, ‘it has all been just as 
ang said, I did answer your first letter in 
haste.” 

**The more shame for you,” said Mrs, Proudic. 

** And therefore, for aught I know, my letter to 
your lordship may be so worded as to need some 
apology.” 

**Of course it needs an apology,” said Mrs. 
Proudie. 

**But for the matter of it my lord, no apology 
can be made, nor is any need I did refuse to 
your messenger permission to perform the ser- 
vices of my church, and if an send twenty more, 
I shall refuse them all—till the time may come 
when it will be your lordship’s duty, in accordance 
with the laws ‘of the church—as borne out and 
backed by the laws of the land—to provide during 
my constrained absence for the spiritual wants of 
those poor people at Hogglestock.” 

**Poor people, indeed,” said Mrs, Proudie. 
** Poor wretches!” 

** And my lord, it may well be, that it shall soon 
be your lordship’s duty to take due and legal steps 
for depriving me of my benefice at Hogglestock ; 
nay, probably, for silencing me altogether as to 
the exercise of my sacred profession |” 

* Of course it will, sir. Your gown will be taken 

from you,” said Mrs, Proudie. 
» The bishop was looking with all his 
the great forehead and great eyebrows of the man, 
and was so fascinated by the power that was ex- 
ercised over him by the other man’s strength, 
that he hardly now noticed his wife. 

‘It may well be so,” continued Mr. Crawley. 
** The circumstances are strong against me ; and 
though your lordship has altogether misunder- 
stood the nature of the duty performed by the 
magistrates in eending my case for trial—al- 
though, as it seems to me, you have come to con- 
clusions in this matter in ignorance of the very 
theory of our laws——” 

“Sir,” suid Mrs. Proudie. 

**Yet I can forsee the probability that a jury 
may discover me to have been guilty of theft.” 

“Of course the jury will 80,” said Mrs, 
Proudie. : F 

“Should such verdict be given, then, my lord, 
your interference will be legal, proper, and neces- 
sary. And you will find that, even if it be within 
my power to L obstacles to your lordship’s 
authority, I will oppose no such obstacle. There 
is, I believe, no appeal in criminal cases.” 

“None at all,” said Mrs. Proudie. ‘There is 
no appeal against your bishop. You should have 
learned that before.” 

** But till that time shall come, my lord, I shall 
hold my own at Hogglestock as you hold your 
own here at Barchester. Nor have you more 
power to turn me out of my pulpit by your mere 
voice, than I have to turn you out of your throne 
by mine. If you doubt me, my lord, your lord- 
ship's ecclesiastical court is open to you. Try it 
there. 

“You defy us, then?” said Mrs. Prondie. 

“ My lord, I grant red authority as bishop to 


7 up at 


be great, but even a bishop can only act as the 
law allows him.” 

“God forbid that I should do more,” said the 
bishop. 


“Sir, you will find that your wicked threats will 
fall back upon your own head,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“Peace, woman |” Mr. Crawley said, addressing 
her at las 

The bishop jumped out of his chair at hearing 
the wife of his bosom calleda woman. But he 
jumped rather in admiration than ip anger. He 
had already begun to perceive that Mr. Crawley 
was a man who had better be left to take care ol 
the souls at Hogglestock, at any rate ull the trial 
should come on. 

**Woman!” said Mrs. Proudie, rising to her 
feet as though she really intended some personal 
encounter, 





| interfere in these matters. 
your husband’s high office. The distaff were 
| more fitting for you. My lord, good-morning.” 
|. And before either of them could speak again 
| he was out of the rcom and through the ha and 
beyond the gate, and standing beneath the towers 
of the cathedral. Yes, he Bad he thought, in 
| truth crushed the bishop. He had succeeded in 
qunging the bishop up within the clutch of his 
st. 
| He started in a spirit of triumph to walk back 
on his road toward Hogglestock. He did not 
| think of the long distance betore him for the first 
hour of his journey. He had had his victory, and 
the remembrance of that braced his nerves and 
f ave elasticity to his sinews, and he went stalking 
| along the road with rapid strides, muttering to 
himself from time to time, as he went along, some 
word about Mrs. Proudie and her distaff. Mr. 
Tbhumble would not, he thought, come to him 
again—not at any rate, till the assizes were draw- 
ing near. And he lad resolved what he would do 
then. When the day of his trial was near, he 
would himself write to the bishop, and beg that 
provision might be made for his church in the 
event of the verdict going against him. His 
friend Dean Arabin was to be home before that 
time, and the idea had occurred to him of askin 
the dean to see to this ; but now the other woul 
be the more independent course, and the better. 
And there was a matter as to which he was not 
altogether well pleased with the dean, although 
he was so conscious of his own peculiarities as to 
know that he conld hardly trust himseif for a 
judgment. But at any rate, he would apply to 
the bishop—to the bisiop whom he had just left 
prostrate in his palace—when the time of his trial 
should be close at hand. 

Full of such thoughts as these he went alon 
almost gayly, nor elt the fatigue of the road til 
he had covered the first five miles out of Bar- 
chester. It was nearly four o'clock, and the 
thick gloom of the winter evening was making 
itself felt. And then he began to be tatigued. 
He had not as yet eaten since he had left his 
home in the morning, and he now pulled a 
crust out of his pocket and leaned against a 
ed as he crunched it. There were still ten miles 

efore him, and he knew that such an addition to 
the work he had already done would task him very 
severely. Farmer Mangie had told him that he 
would not leave Framley Mill till five, and he 
had got time to reach Framle, Mill by that time, 
But he had said that he would not return to Fram- 
ley Mill, and he remembered his suspicion that his 
wife and Farmer Mangle between them hadcozencd 
him. No; he would persevere and walk—walk, 
though he should drop upon the road. He was 
now nearer fifty than forty years of age, and 
hardships as well as time had told upon him. 
He knew that thoug!: his strength was good for 
the commencement of a hard day’s werk, it would 
not hold out for him as it used to do, He knew 
that the last four miles in the dark night wou d be 
very sad with him, But stili he -persevered, eu- 
deavoring, as, Le weut, to cherish himself with 
the remembrance of his triumph. 

He passed tle turning going down to Framley 
with courage, but when he came to the further 
turnng, by which the cart would return from 
Kramivy to the Hogglestock road, he looked wist- 
fully down the road for Farmer Mangle. But 
Parmer Manzie was still at the mill, waiting in 
expectation that Mr, Crawley might come to him. 
Gut ihe poor traveler paused here barely for a 
minute and then went on, stumbiing through ihe 
inud, striking his ill-covered feet againsc the 
rougl sioues in the dark, sweating in his weak- 
ness, almost tottering at times, aud calculating 
whether his remaining strength would serve to 
carry him home. We had almost forgotten the 
bishop and his wife before at last he grasped the 
wicket-gate leading to his own door. 

‘Oh, mamma, here is papa!” 

“Vat where is the cart? I did not b%ar the 
wheels,” said Mrs, Crawley. 

‘Oh, mamma, I think papa is ill.” 

Then the wife took her droopiwf husband by 
both arms and strove to look him in the face, 

“He has walked all the way and he is ill,” said 


ou simply debase 


as, 


ane. 

**No, my dear ; I am very tired, but not ill. Let 
me sit down, and give me some bread and tea, and 
I shall recover myself.” 

Then Mrs, Crawley, from some secret hoard, 
got him a small modicum of spirits, and gave him 
meat and tea, and he was docile, aud, obeyiag her 
behests, allowed himself to be taken to his bed. 

“1 do not think the bishop will send for me 
—_" he said, as she tucked the clothes aroun¢. 








EXTINCT SPECIES. | 


Tre most marked examples of the passing 
away of animal species within perous of time, in some 
cases not very remote, prondunced of even in an his- 
torical sense, is seen the recard of certain gigantic birds, 
The largest individuals of the feathered tribes now 
extant are ostriches; but the time was when these 
plumed denizens of the Sahara were smali indced by 
comparison with exisung species. Some idea of the 
bulk of the Epiornis—an extinct species—may Le 
gathered from a comparison of the bulk of one of its 
eggs with that ot other birds. Acwording to M. Isidore 
Geofiroy, Who some time since presented ove vu: these 
to the French Academy ot Sciences, thie capacity of it 
was vo less than eight litres and three-fourths. This 
woul prove it to be about six times the size of the 
ostrich’s egg, Oue hundred and forty-eight times that 
of an ordinary fowl, and no less tlian fiity thousaod 
times the size of the egg of tue humming-bird. Tha 
egg exhibited was one of the very few that have be 
discovered; hence nothing tends to the belief thag it 
was one of the largest. The first knowledge of ‘he 
existence of this gigantic bird was acquired jim 1251, 
The sole remains of the species bitlicrio found are some 
egg-shells and a few bones. These suffice, however, for 
an ideal reproduction of the creature wader the syu- 
thetical treatment of comparative anatomy. ‘The 
Epiorais inhabited Madagascar. ‘(be creature’s heist 
could uot have been jess than from nine to twelve 1: e, 
and the preservation Oo! ita remains are such as to war- 
rant the belief in its comparatively recent existence. 








Stazret Soncs AND THrFIR Sincrrs.—Thero 
is a story told of Thomas Cam; bell, the poet, pus.i: 
one evening through the streets of Londen with atru nu, 
and being attracted by a crowd eagerly listenine .o « 


street-singer. Pausing fora little, ‘1 think I kuow that 
song,” said Campbell. “Of course you do,” said his 
frieud; “it is your own ‘ Exile of Er.n.’” “Ab!” » 


joined the author of “The Pleasures of Hope,” « 
have not heard it these twent» years; this is popula 


mdeed.” Mentioning this story one aiternoon in G «:- 
vyenor etrect, as an iilustration of th» natur il 
popularity, the late amiable, gifted and cccomplsined 
Lady Donegal said that Bellini and Rossini bad or a 
triendly dispute regarding the degrees of popuiariiy 


attained by their music. “‘My sonvs are + 
streeis of Paris and London,” #a.d Bellini, 
torted Rossini, “but mine grind!’ meanme ‘1 
were played on the barre.-orgaus; “ whici? 
narrator, “you wust admit is @ sev 
melody.” 
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this I'ttle town, which 
notice, is now attracting the attention of the whole 
civilized world. The town is the h— 
same name; and being, from its position, a poin' 
— stratecical value in a European war, it has been 
ortified by its successive possessors until it is now 
sidered, next to Gibraltar, the strongest place in Europe. 
The population of the town is about 11,500 persons, and 
that of the duchy 170,000. 


Opening of the New Italian Parliament. 


Thie illustration shows the ceremony of inauguration 
of the new career of Italy in constitutional government. 
The ceremonies were quite similar with those used 
everywhere in opening the meetings of deliberative 
bodies, put in this instance acquired a peculiar signifi- 
cance, from the fact that they inaugurated the com- 
mencement of a new career for Italian nationality, 
which may resume the position she held in the middle 
ages as the leader of thought, of art and of liberty in 
Europe. ° 
Laying the Corner-Stone of a Monument 

at Nice, to the Memory of the Grand 

Duke Nicholas, of Russia. 

Ov the 2. of March, 1867, the corner-stone of a monu- 
ment, in memory of the Grand Duke Nicholas, of 
Russia, was laid at Nice, in Italy. The Grand Duke 
died ct the Villa Bermond, in 1865, and the Emperor of 
Russia huviny purchased the house and the surround- 
my eroucd, has commenced the erection of this monu- 
ment. ile design o! the structure was furnished by 
M. Grimu, a pro‘essor at the Acader:y of St. Peters- 
bury, und its inter.or will be decorated with paintings 
by Russian artists, 
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IN THE MEADOW. 
BY £EBEN E. REXFORD. 
We walked in the meadow, one morning in sum- 
mer, 
And gathered some blossoms that grew by the 
way 





~? 
And heard in the woodlands the brown partridge | ‘ i : 
constructing wings or other flying apparatus, all 


drummer 
Beat up his brown soldiers to drill for the day. 


The robins were singing their songs, sweet and 
merry, 
And blue birds were caroling, plaintive and 
clear, 
And far away up in the limbs of a cherry, 
The sound of a mother-bird’s talk we could 
hear, 


The air was astir with a jubilant chorus, 
The fields and the woodlands were bright with a 
smile, 
And the blue sky bent tenderly, lovirgly o’er us, 
No cloud in its brightness to stain or defile, 


We stopped by the stile where the fragrant sweet 
clover 
Held up to the morning its clusters of red, 
For the kiss of the sun, as a girl to her lover 
Lifts up her pink cheek with her wishes unsaid. 


We paused in our walk, and looked out on the 
meadows 
That glistened afar in the smile of the morn, 
And noticed the shifting and tremulous shadows 
The blithe breezes.made in the rows of the 
corn. 


How happy the winds were that whispered around 
us, 

And laughed in our faees with frolicsome glee, 

And the many sweet flowers in rain strove to 


drown us, 
In waves of sweet odors, a dcep fragrant sea. 


‘Did you hear what the wind said?” I asked of 


the maiden, 
That walked by my side with her hand in my 
own ; 
She answered: “Ah, no! for the breezes are 
laden 


With too many whispers to hear one alone.” 


“T heard,” low I answered: “they said, ‘See 
those lovers, 
They walk through the meadow, each heart full 
of bliss ; 
The secret the wind-nymph most quickly dis- 
covers, 
’Tis told in a look, in a word or a kiss. 


She blushed, and I saw all the roses grow paler 
With envy and longing. She lifted her eyes, 
With a shy, feigned expression that could not 

avail her— 
I knew tiat she felt neither fear or surprise. 


So I kissed her, and then all the winds fell to 
singing 
Some merry glad song that was almost a psalm, 
And down deep in my heart was a melody ringing, 
That chimed with all nature in infinite calm, 





ALL ABOUT BALLOONS. 


From the very earliest record of the world the 
art of flying through, or navigating the air, has 
been a subject of prominence before mankind. 
That its progress should be gradual, and the art 
of aerostation should take centuries to bring into 
practical effect, is not surprising, any more than 
the fact that the navigation of water has from the 
very first record we have of it, Noah’s Ark, gone 
on in its improvement by most sluggish steps, the 
first knowledge ot the building of a ship having 
come in direct instruction to him from God. 
From that crude attempt, to the magnifieent 
floating palaces of this day, the progress has been 
far slower than the progress of ballooning, and 
only he who is ignorant of human progression 
and the history of art will deny that the day is 
rapidly coming when the air will be navigated 
with as much safety and practical effect as the 
water. 

The first ideas we receive from the ancients on 
the subject of navigating the air, comes in the 
shape of mythology, or legend. We have the 
story of Piwton struck by the thunder of Jupiter 


trom his chariot drawn by flying steeds, and the | 


story of Dadalus and Icarus, father and son. 
The first having constructed waxen wings for 
both, essayed a flight, after first instructing Ica- 
rus not to fly too low or too high, lest he might 








| 





be caught by the sea or singed by the sun. The | 


youth was heedless, soared too high, and paid for 
it by melting his wings and meeting death in the 
waves, 

In the “ Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto, 1474, he de- 
scribes the aerial flight of Astolpho, an English 
Knight, in a flying chariot, to the source ot the 
Nile. From the writers of the early and middle 
ages we have many instructions upon the art of 
passing through the air, some of them hinting 
strongly upon balloons and their inflation with 
gas. Albertus Magnus in his ‘‘ Mirabilibus Nat- 
ural,” written about 1240, says: 

“Take one pound of sulphur, two pounds of 
willow carbon, and six pounds of rock-salt ground 
very fine ina mortar. Place when you please in 
a covering made of flying papyrus to produce 
thunder, The covering, in order to ascend and 
float away, should be long, graceful, and well 
filled with this fine powder.” 

This is nothing more than a fire balloon, the 
motive power being the flashing of gunpowder. 

Sorcery and witchcraft had its strongest point 
in flying through the air, and the modes are so 
many, from the old woman on her broom to the 


| mailed knight on his griffin, as to be unrecord- 


able. 

Roger Bacon, born in 1214, was, without doubt, 
the tirst who really understood the principles of 
aerostation. In his ‘Epistle on the Secrets of 
Nature,” he proposes “a hollow globe of copper, 
to be filled with ethereal air or liquid fire, and 
then launched from an elevated position into the 
air, where it will float like a vessel on water.” 

From that time until the ending of the 17th 
century no actual attempts were made to navi- 
gate the air by balloons, but many were made by 


of which were lamentable failures, About the 
year 1670, a Jesuit, Francis Lana, proposed to do 
so by four copper globes, 20 feet in diameter, ex- 
hausted of air, and attached to a boat or car. 
The scheme of course was impracticable. the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere demolishing his globes. 
In 1709 a friar, bartnoiamew de Gusman, peti- 
tioned the King ot Purtuzai ror aid to construct a 
machine to carry passengers swittiv through the 
air, but the Inquisition :ook 2im in hand, and 
stopped his flying. 

Which brings us down to the year 1783, when 
the brothers Etienne Jacques and Joseph Michael 
Montgoltier astonished all the world with their 
successes. On the 5th of June of that year, at 
Amonnas, thirty-six miles from Lyons, France, in 
the presence of some thousands of spectators, 
they sent a balloon 110 feet in cirermference, and 
containing 22,000 feet of vapor, 6,000 feet into the 
air, which, after moving 7,668 feet horizontally, 
fell gently to the ground. 

The effect of this experiment was to awaken all 
France, and the savans taking it in hand, a sub- 
scription was soon raised, and a balloon of silk 
was constructed, which, upon the 27th of August, 
1783, was sent up from the Champ de Mars, Paris, 
its circumference was 38 feet, and the gas with 
which it was inflated was made from the blending 
of iron-filings with vitriolic acid. Three hundred 
thousand people witnessed its ascent in a heavy 
rain. It was supposed to have burst at an eleva- 
tion of 20,000 feet, and fell in three-quarters of an 
hour after its ascent, at a place called Gonesse, 
ten miles from Paris. The affrighted inhabitants, 
under the leadership of two monks, attacked it 
with guns, pitchforks and clubs, supposing it to 
be some monstrous animal, finally destroying it. 

On the 19th of September following, at Versailles, 
the Montgolfiers, with another balloon, in the 
presence of the king, queen and court, sent a 
sheep, a cock and a duck into the air, being the 
first living things that traveled in an aerostatic 
machine. 

And now comes the memorable time when a 
man venturéd to enter the great unknown at- 
mosphere. The subject had been proposed, and 
the king ordered that two criminals under sen- 
tence of death should be selected for that pur- 
pose. M. Pilatre de Rozier, a not: 1 savant and 


President of the Museum of Paris, 1. -aring of this 


resolve, said: ° 

‘* What, shall a criminal have the honor of being 
the first to perform so great an act?” 

He appealed to the king for permission to oc- 
cupy what he considered the post of honor, and 
after much entreaty obtained it. 

On the 15th of October, 1783, the balloon in 
which the ascent was to be made was finished in 
a garden in the Faubourg St. Antoine. It was 
forty-eight feet in diameter, elegantly painted and 
decorated, with a car attached about three feet 
broad. Just above this car was an iron brasier 
suspended from the balloon by iron chains, into 
which was put the material for creating the gas 
or hot air to supply the machine. Rozier took his 
place in the car, and the balloon being filled with 
hot or rarified air, rose. It was confined with 
ropes which only allowed it to go eighty-four feet 
from the ground, at which elevation he kept it for 
several minutes by throwing straw and wool upon 
the fire. 

On the 17th the experiment was repeated, and 
the balloon allowed to ascend to the height of 262 
feet, when it was drawn down, and M. Gironde de 
Villette entered the car with him, being the second 
aeropaut, they then ascended to the height of 330 
feet, remaining perfectly steady for nine minutes. 

But the grand experiment was yet to be made, 
and on the 2ist of November, in the same year, 
it came off in the gardens of the palace of La 
Minette, in the Bois de Boulogne. Rozier, accom- 
panied by the Marquis d’Orlandes, made a do- 
tached ascension, rising beyond the reach of the 
gaze of all Paris, and after remaining twenty-five 
minutes in the air, descended in a field five miles 
distant. 

To describe the effect of these experiments on 
all Europe is impossible. The people went bal- 
loon man. Venerable paterfamilias were sud- 
denly transformed into savans, and the youthful 
minds flew at once into balloon-making. The air 
was filled with amateur attempts at infantile ma- 


chines, and the noses of half the civilized world 
were turnec skyward watching for appearances in 
the air. 

In England it took root, and during the month 
of November, 1783, Count Lambeccari, an Italian, 
made a balloon of oilea silk, gilded all over, and 
on the 25th of that month, in the presence of 
thousands of spectators, it was sent up from the 
artillery ground, London, Two hours and a half 
after it was found at Graffar, in Sussex, forty- 
eight miles from London, 

In the same month, at Paris, two brothers, 
named Roberts, construeted the first balloon to 
ascend with hydrogen gas, and M. Charles in- 
vented the valve to facilitate the letting off gas, 
that they might descend at pleasure. 

On Monday, the 1st of December, M. Charles, 
and one of the Robertses, ascended with this ma- 
chine from the Tuileries, having all Paris for 
spectators, remaining one hour and three-quar- 
ters in ‘he air, descending at Nesle, twenty-seven 
miles distant from Paris. 

At this time the universal Yankee came into 
play, and Messrs. Rittenhouse & Hopkins, of 
Philadelphia, constructed a machine consisting of 
forty-seven small hydrogen balloons attached to a 
car, with which, on the 28th of December, 1783, 
Mr. James Wilcox, a carpenter, ascended. Find- 
ing himself approaching the Schuylkill River 
rather faster than he fancied, he made incisions 
with a knife in five of the balloons, and as a con- 
sequence came tumbling down at a rate that dis- 
located his wrist, and cured him of all aecrostatic 
ambition, but giving him the credit of being the 
first American balloonist. 

In Great Britain the first ascension was made 
by a Mr. Tytler, at Edinburgh, on the 27th of 
August, 1784, with a Montgolfier balloon. He 
rose some thousands of feet and descended half 
a mile distant, thus winning the honor of being 
the first English aeronaut. 

Then came Vincent Lunardi, who, having con- 
structed a globe thirty-two feet in diameter, after 
much opposition and difficulty, ascended on the 
15th of September, 1784, from the artillery 
ground, London, in the presence of 250,000 people. 
The success of his ascent was wonderful; having 
reached the height of three miles, and remaining 
in the air two hours and fifteen minutes, he de- 
scended at Ware, in Hertfordshire, twenty-six 
miles from London. Of course Lunardi at once 
became the hero of the day, and ballooning the 
fashion and passion. He was presented at court, 
patronized by the king, and lionized by the no- 
bility. Subscriptions were opened for him, and 
considerable money raised. 

On the 19th of September, 1784, at Paris, the 
brothers Roberts and Mr. Colin Hullin ascended, 
remaining in the air six hours ard forty minutes, 
and again astounded all Europe by traveling dur- 
ing that time 150 miles. 

At Lyons, on the 4th of June, 1784, a Madame 
Thible ascended with M. Fleurand, this being the 
first lady aeronaut. Whey arose to the height o/ 
8,500 feet, and traveled two miles in forty-five 
minutes. 

On the 16th of October, in the same year, the 
second ascent was made in England by Messrs. 
Blanchard and Sheldon, from. Chelsea, two miles 
distant from London, which was rapidly followed 
by other voyages by Mr. Blanchard, until, on the 
7th of January of the following vear, accompanied 
by a Dr. Jeffries, he made an ascent from Dover | 
Castle, and after crossing the Channel, landed in 
the forest of Guines, near Calais, in France. 

Over this wonderful voyage there was great en- 
thusiasm, a grand banquet being given in honor 
of the acronaut, the freedom of the city voted 
him, and lastly, a message from the king took him 
to Paris, where a gift of 12,000 livres, and a pension 
of 1,200 livres was given him, while on the spot 
where he alighted a monument was erected. 

The next air voyage worthy of record was that 
in which Pilatre de Rozier lost his life. This oc- 
curred on the 15th of June, 1785, and the shout of 
joy that had gone up from all Europe for the past 
two years was hushed in a wail of sorrow for the 
loss of the enthusiastic and daring Rozier. 

The balloo:: was a new one, constructed on the 


| combined principles of the montgolfier and the 


hydrogen, or charbon. His companion was M. 
Romaine, and scarce thirty minutes had elapsed 
when, to the horror of the thousands of specta- 
tors, the machine was sqen in flames, It waved 
and swayed for a few moments, and then fell a 
shapeless mass to the earth, its occupants dashed 
to instant death. This threw a chill over balloon- 
ing, but nevertheless experiments went on, among 
which that of Testu-Brissy, who ascended in 
1786, on horseback, without tying the animal to 
the car, may be reckoned the most curious, 

In 1797 M. Garnevin invented the parachute, 
and on the 22d of Octcber made a safe descent in 
one from a height of 6,000 feet. The story of the 
balloon that Garnevin sent up in celebration of 
the coronation of the Emperor Napoleon is an- 
other in the link of romances in that great man’s 
career. The colossal machine was sent up at mid- 
night on the day of coronation, from Paris, decked 
in color and gold, and blazing with 3,000 lights. 
On the following morning the people of Rome saw 
the vast globe sailing through the air toward them. 
It hung for some moments over St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican, descends, touches the very house- 
tops, leaves the imperial crown that decked its 
t»p on an angle of the tomb of Nero, and then 
drops draggled and torn into Lake Bracciano, 

Napoleon, who was always a believer in cmens, 
never liked balloons after this, and from that time 
until his deposition, aerostatic experiments were 
not encouraged in France. 

At this time Garnevin was the leading balloon- 
ist, and added much to science by his ascents, 
especially his nocturnal ones. 

The first attempt to cross the Irish Channel 
was made by Mr. Sadler, on the 1st of October, 
1812, from Dublin, but he descended in the sea 
and was rescued by a fishing-boat. The next at- 
tempt was by his son, Windham Sadler, on the 


plishing the going from Dublin to Holyhead in 
five hours and twenty-five minutes. 

From this time so rapidly did the art of balloon- 
ing progress in England, that the air-traveling 
monsters were no longer a novelty, even to the 
most rustic of her people. Mr, Charles Green did 
much to advance the art, and in 1827 made his 
seventieth ascent. 

In this country we had various attempts at 
aerostation, but it was not until Mr. John Wise 
made his début in Philadelphia on the 2d of May, 
1835, that much science or interest was brought 
to bear upon the subject. He has left a record of 
his numerous and wonderful voyages, in a book 
published in Philadelphia in 1850. Mr. Green, in 
the year 1836, built an immense balloon, called 
“The Great Nassau,” for the proprietors of Vaux- 
hall Garden, London, which could contain 85,000 
cubic feet of gas, and capable of carrying twenty 
persons. In this great machine many wonder- 
ful voyages were made, among the most notable 
of which was that from Vauxhall Gardens, land- 
ing in the Duchy of Nassau, after eio++<en hours’ 
travel of over 500 miles. 

Immediately after this voyage an accident oc- 
curred that threw a cloud over ballooning for a 
while. A Mr. Cocking had invented a purachute 
that he believed would supersede Garnevin’s, He 
ascended in July, 1837, attached to the Great 
Nassau balloon, and seated in his parachute, and 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet detached himself, 
The result was a collapse of the parachute, and 
the dashing to death of Mr. Cocking. There can 
be no doubt that the principle was right but that 
he lost his life though the bad construction of the 
machine, 

From the time of the construction of the Great 
Nassau, until the building of Nadar’s ‘‘ Le Geant,” 
there was hardly a balloon construction deserv- 
ing of especial notice, 

The height of this vast machine, “Le Geant,” 
or ‘‘ The Giant,” is 196 feet, and its lifting capa- 
city equal to 9,000 pounds, or 50 persons. The car 
was built of wicker, of two stories, and mounted 
on four wheels. The first ascent of the Giant was 
made on the 4th of October, 1863, from the Champ 
de Mars, in the presence of 80,000 spectators. 
There were fifteen persons, one of whom was 8 
lady, the Princesse de la Tour d’Auvergne, in the 
car ; the lady hearing of the voyage as she was 
dining in the Champs Elyées, instantly drove to 
the place of ascent, and insisted on making one of 
the party. It made its second ascent on the 18th 
of the same month, carrying up nine persons, 
having previously made a short ascent with thirty- 
two persons, It left its moorings at 5 Pp. m., and 
at 8.30 was heard from seventy-eight miles from 
Paris, finally descending near Eystruss, in Han- 
over, having traveled 750 miles in seventeen 
hours. . 

Among the extraordinary tales connected with 
ballooning, that of M. Delaville Dedreax is most 
strange. He published a book in Paris, in 1863, 
purporting to give an account of balloons in the 
celestial empire, entitled, ‘“‘Le Navigation 
Aerienne du Chine,” and declares in its pages that 
having in the year 1860 penetrated to the interior 
of China, he found there balloons in constant use 
for carrying passengers from one point ‘o another, 
and stations where many of the aerial establish- 
ments were kept ready for constant use. They 
were oblong in form, and had attached to each 
several cars, They were of snowy whiteness, and 
traveled at the rate of from seventy-five to one 
hundred miles an hour. 

The use of balloons in war has been agitated in 
almost every struggle that France, England, or 
this country has had since 1790, but without any 
real practical effect until used in our late rebellion, 
in the army of the Potomac, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Lowe. Under the French Re- 
public they met with some encouragement, and 
at the battle of Fleures, and in the armies of the 
Mense and Rhine; in 1795, Napoleon used them a 
little in Egypt, and the Austrians are said to have 
used them before Venice, in 1849, and the Russians 
at Sebastopol. The French did so in the Italian 
campaign of 1859, but it was reserved for the war 
in this country to bring forth the great use of the 
balloon in making reconnoissances, 

We had a regular balloon corps of about fifty 
men, under the command of Mr. Lowe, a practica} 
aeronaut, who has made some of the most won- 
derful balloon voyages on record, with all the 
apparatus for carrying out the practical use of the 
machines, 

Countless inventions and propositions have been 
made for guiding balloons, but so far nothing has 
succeeded, The one that seemed to suit the views 
of practical men best, was ‘‘Henson’s Aerial 
Carriage,” but its feasibility was finaily rejected 
by all, and it has sunk into slumber. The princi- 
ple for which Nadar is now contending in France, 
is the seven, and by way of encouraging the 
public to assist him in carrying out his views, he 
asks several millions of dollars to experiment with, 
These ideas are shared by many of the most 
scientific men of France. The principle is daily 
illustrated to the passengers on Broadway, by the 
man who stands upon the corner to sell for twenty. 
five cents a top that flies into the air, and comes 
gently down by the aid of a screw. 

Of the same nature are the ideas of M. de la 
Landelle, an eminent French savant and practical 

aeronaut. 

Ballooning has had two serious things to con- 
tend with ; firstly, the loss of life with those who 
have experisented to bring it to its present per- 
fection, and, secendly, ridicule. The first is what 
must inevitably follow all attempts to develop a 
new science to which danger is attached. The 
navigation of the sea was not brought to its 
precent perfection without the sacrifice of a 
hecatcmb of lives, or the rapid motion of a loco- 
motive over the earth, without a like drawback. 
With regard to the second, ridicule, it is less likely 
to check the inventor than it is te discourage 
those who would aid him. It is the weapon of the 
ignorant, and in such unskillful hands might be 








224 of June, 1817, which was successful, accom- 


despised. 
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There is a future for aerostation, despite the 
fears and prejudices of the masses. Though the 
science is in its very infancy, we feel sure that the 
casualties smong navigators of the air have not 
been greater in proportion than among those 
who go down to the sea in ships. Up to the year 
1849, M. Depreis Deleourt gives a list of five 
hundred and four aeronauts, and only ten casual- 
tics. Five of these, Rozier, Romain, Olivani, 
Litiorff and Lambecarvi, were killed through the 
perils of the montgoltier balloon; Madame 
Bianchard ‘rom tie fireworks she was exhibiting ; 
Mr. Ifarris to the ignorance of the art; M. 
Mo ment to bravado on a platform; Mr. 
Windham Sadler to roughness of the weather 
and Mr. Cocking to the causes already related. 
Of these five hundred and four, there were three 
hundred and thirteen English, and up to that 
date only tt:ree Americans. Forty-nine of them 
were ladies. Mr. Green, the veteran English 
acronaut, had made two hundred and forty-nine 
ascensions up to 1849, while other members of 
tis family bad made five hundred and thirty- 
tive. 

We predict that there are many now upon the 
€2ith wo will live to see the navigation of the 
air brought to that practical point that they will 
travel as they now travel by rail-cars or steamers, 
only with a speed increased five-fold, and that 
sucu a result is not half as improbable as was the 
navigation of the sea by steam half a century 
ago. 





A DRIVE IN THE PARK AND ON 
THE ROAD. 


Ir being one of those delicious, balmy days 
of s» ing time, that inspires the mind of man with the 
beautiful cr ations of nature, and gives a royal emerald 
t nt to the peeping foliage ot the forest, and wafts the 
sweet perfume of many fragrant flowers upon the gentle 
bevezo, rendering a drive through our Central Park and 
ou. upon the road one of rare enjoyment, and free from 
tii sultry heat of midsummer or the cutting blasts of 
hoary wiuter, we, upon the kind invitation of a friend, 
take our seat with him behind a pair of well-known 
trotters, lave the stables and turn into thut great 
thorougliare of fashion the Fitth Avenue, and strike jor 
the Park, to parvicipate in the enjoyment and observe 
the *nobs”’ in all their grandeur moving up and down, 
like an ever-changing panorama, presenting codfish 
s.obs, shoddy and the old legitimate Knickerbocker 
arist ciacy in all their many different phases. We find 
the avenue densely crowded with vehicles of every 
description, all moving toward that great point of attrac- 
tion, our noble Park, 

Alter much difficulty, in consequence of the many 
improvements causing obstructions on this fine avenue, 
mukiug it impossible to pass at some points unless, 
Indian fashion, single file, we reach the south-east 
evirance, and ws we turn in amid the crowd of fashion- 
able cquipages, liveried coachmen and footmen, rich 
trappin.s, prancing steeds, sparkling beauty, gay 
cavaliers attendant upon their fair and blooming lady- 
loves, mounted upon metaled chargers; children on 
beautiful ponies; foreign swells, in English dog-carts, 
driving tandem; nobs, in velvet coat and white riding 
unmentionabics, top-boots and spurred, astride of 
spirited animzls; young and old sports of the road in 
de.icate 1:ttle half-seat coal or square box road-wayons, 
wita celebrated trotting-stock behind the bib, we 
wouder what part of the world can equal such a 
glittering exhibition of wealth? The ladies display the 
richest of to'lets, and recline in magnificent luxuriance 
in costly equipazes. 

But we 1ust observe the most notable frequenters of 
this ius :ionable resort: There goes that great patronizer 
of tie tur , L. W. Jerome, with his immense coach, and 
dr.ving tour-in-hand. The precious freight which loads 
the magnificent turn-out consists of some of the most 
lovely and elegantly-dressed ladies of upper-tendom; 
every cye is turued in compliment to this regal display 
of vaviehing besuty as it flits past. Close behind, we 
see an apparently little, oli, doubled-up gentleman, in 
au open ruad wagon, behind a pair of sma'l sorrels, 
glidin,; along with an easy and graceful motion: that is 
Colonel Harper, and he will show a .35 gait when out 
ov the road. Behind him comes Mr. Harker with his 
celebrated team, Bruno and Brunett; and further on 
we seo William HM. Vanderbilt, with bis black and sorrel. 
Liere comes August Belmont in an English dog-cart, 
ariving two fine b ooded blacks tandem; and down the 
hl) youder w~ see Leland with his phaeton and fine 
team, Here comes a crowd around the turn; we pull- 
up to “ suave paint,” and for fear of getting in a jam. 

What bewi.ching faces and sparkling eyes are tiose 
twinkling trom that splendid phaeton just passed? 
There dashes along, at break-neck gait, an equestrian 
who h»s lost his hut: see that heavy coach go over it! 
There goes a guy and irolicsome party of young ladies, 
seated in a maynificcut phaeton, drawn by iour beautiful 
horses, the driver crack'ng his long whip merrily over 
the jexders; one of that party is the son of one of our 
We.i'liest merchant princes—see, he raises his castor 
politely to the occupant ot a very stylish equipage as it 

yusaes; & noted courtesan. There goes Thomas Baker, 
ale celebrated ches d’orchestra, with his sorrel; and here 





cou:* Ex-Mayor Harper and family behind a fine pair | 


oi blacks 
Now we turn the north-east corner of the new reser- 
voir, and the New Hotel comes in view—that delicious 


ret eat for the Park trequenters durir g both the oppres- | 


«ive heat of suiomer and the piercing blasts of winter. 
What mer:y wine und oyster-suppers in its cozy rooms 
tie 8 vht of it brings to our recollection! 
we have a fine view of the islands in the East River and 
the public mstitutions on them. There is Blackwell's, 


ite charitable institutions, the Insane Asylum, Poor- 
House, etc.; and, far beyond, the beautiiul village of 
Aslor'u. Sull further in the distance we ses the quiet 
villaze of Fiushing, with its beautiful bay, at least 
twelve mi.es trom the spot on which we stand. 

To the lott the river winds its way north-cast until it 
enf@.2 Long Isiand Sound, and is lost in the distance. 
Be eats os, seemingly, lies Harlem; beyond, Mott 
H.v un, Morrisania, Meirose, &c., almost embedded 
Qiuoug the green trees and hills, a very picturesque 
mene, To the west we sve that nobie piece of archi- 
tecture, and mounument ot skill, the High Bridge, stand- 
ing out in boid reliet, as it spans from each lofty sum- 
mit with iis beautiful arches; further to the left we 
eee the won. erful Palisades on the magnvific: nt Hudson, 
and the celebrated Wachington Heights; follow them 
south-wi st, and find that they torn a continuous chain 
tw tie south, and as we arrive opposite Racford & Stet- 
en’a New Hotei we see this chain of hills continue 
down and connect with Harl. 1 Heights, upon which we 


entrance to the Ho‘el, is an old Redoubt built by our 
{: retathere in the dark days of the Reyolution and ysed 


From here | 


_——— —-- 


Lane,” that noted trotting ground for fost orses. Here | then all is ex_itement; every one tries his utmost to be | course I can’t go out a figure. And wien you 


every one shows the speed of their horses. We prs 
“ Luff’s,” and our team knowing their business * strike 
atcot. ‘‘Here they go,”’up and down, full speed, every- 
body “‘ brushing” with his neighbor, no one willing to 
“take dust.” Here comes a string; the lane is full; 
there goes Dan Cashman with his tast pair, and stout 
Andrews after him; here comes Colonel Harper again; 
“ whiz,” he is gone by, and quickly overhauls them all; 
there goes “ Leudbeater,” J. P. Son, Martin, and Dr. 
Hal, with his “ pacer,” together, each plying the whip, 
manipulating the lines, or “talking” their horses 
along at a rapid gait. 

Here go two city clerks out for a lark, each in a top- 
wagon with hired horses; they catch the infection and 
go in for a race ata 4-minute gait. Now we strike the rai, 
road, and ease up, jog our team a breathing speil un 
we reach 125th street, which we cross, and are again on 
spreading ground, and among the “fiyers.”” See what 
a crowd line the road opposite the “Club House;” it 
has the appearance of being a holiday. They are en- 
joying the fun, watching the many brushes between ‘the 
* fast ones’’ as they go by. Here comes Charley Werks 
ataspanking gait, with his bob-tail blue mare, Ever 
Faithful, Ever True; Mr. Voorhees, with his fast team; 
Harker, with his valuable team; Mr. Runkell, with his 
fine team; Mr. Griswold, with Lucknow and mate; D. 
B. Allen, with his bay mare; William Allen, with his 
strong ‘‘tandem team’ of sorrels to a light square 
box-wagon; Alfred Cately, with his pair of blacks—Lady 
Butler and Gipsy; all go by at a spanking gait, hard to 
work to see “who is who” at ‘Duboise’s” track. 
Yonder comes Ed Jones with his fine team, and Mr. 
Brock alongside, and Mr. Phyfe close after them. 

We drive in under the sheds at the Club House, and 
go on the front piazza and mingle with the crowd of 
sports to watch the celebrated trotters as they fiy past; 
we listen to the different opinions passed upon the 
horses and their owners, who seein to be public pro- 
perly, and find that the speakers are as well informed 
upon the merits of the “nags” as the grooms who care 
for them, and upon the owner’s affairs as his own 
fumily, and some queer things are iet slip once in a 
while. Hark! there is a hurry and commotion; the 
crowd leave the sides of the road, and rush for places 
of satety. Here comes tearing down the road at a full 
gallop a team of horses attached to a top-wagon; they 
go by at a break-neck pace and strike a barouche just 
below, which clears the horses, and leaves the top- 
wagon almost a pile of rubbish on one side of the road. 
Away go the horses on their mad career past 125th 
street, and they are soon out cf sight. 

A crowd assemble around the remains of the wagon, 
inquiring Was there any one in it? was there anybody 
hurt? whose team was it? &c. It is drawn aside, and 
the crowd retake their former positions, and the trotting 
goes on as if nothing had occurred, and in a few mo- 
ments the accident is forgotten in the excitement be- 
fore them. 

Such is American character. We look up and down 
the road and see it full of vehicles of every description: 
open barouches, with jolly parties; Dutch grocery 
wagons wit! temporary seats, filled with men and wo- 
men; old rickety cigs, squeaking at every turn of the 
wheels; antiquatéd-looking animals hitched in all sorts 
of ways to all sorts of conveyances, which always create 
a laugh, and call forth some witty remarks from the by- 
standers. Such are the scenes as witnessed opposite 
the Club House on any fine day when New York is out 
on the road. 

The drive at this point is always kept in fine condi- 
tion, and as smooth as a race-track, and affords a fine 
opportunity to ge: tlemen to exhibit the speed they pay 
so wuch for and prize so highly. No New Yorker should 
tail to pay a visit io the road, if fond of that noble ani- 
mal the horse. While we are talking, many of our 
friends have slipred by without our notice; but as the 
road is: so full, and so many to mention, we may not 
find room to desiguate all as they continuously pass up 
ordown. Here we see a fine black stallion to a sulky, 
awaiting for some one like him to go up the road with; 
and directly in front, jogging along, is one of the fanciest 
“‘turn-outs”’ to be seen on the road; it is a little too 
fancy—a green and gold stripe square box-wagon, fancy 
Atghan, stylish pair of black horses, and a large ‘‘mus- 
tache”’ driving them. There goes, ata rush, Howard, 
with his fast horse Rattlesnake; De Forrest, with his 
fine team; and there goes a fine stepper, with Tallman 
driving him; and after him goes, ata fearful gait, Benny 
Mace, with Up-and-Up, and Tom Cregan after him, and 
William Waltermire, with a Patchen colt, and Lorillard 
with his besutiful mare Ida; Risley, with Buckskin 
and mate; O. B. Gray, with his black, and William 8. 
Wyse, with his sorrel Frank; all have cut loose and 
pass like a locomotive. We step inside with a friend 
and see that old vurfite and clever host, Vandewater, 
explaining toa circle of sporting friends his mode of 
breaking colts; take some soda, light a cigar, and rest 
ourselves in an easy arm-chair, surrounded by sowe of 
the old horsemen of New York, and listen to their rem- 
iniscences of by-gone times, when Third Avenue was 
the trotiiny ground, and old Harlem track was used, 
and the Red House in its glory, and bob-tail nags all the 
style, and a 2.40 gait something extra, 

We hear some one exclaim: ‘‘ Here they come!” and 
we start for the front again to see the sport, and see a 
“white neck-tie”’ coming up the road; a ministerial- 
looking elderly gentleman is attracting attention, and 
as we look in that direction, we exclaim with others: 
“There goes Commodore Vanderbilt with his celebra- 
ted team of browns at a sweeping gait, with Uncle Dal- 
son and Abrahams with his big black after him.” There 
goes Mr, Charles Squire, with his superb team—two 
sorrels, named Annie and Lizzie; there are, perbaps, 
only a dozen faster teams on the road, and no finer 
gentleman’s team. Mr. Squire is a man of eminent 
piety, and this proves that religious devotion and fast 
horses are not incompatible pursuits, Here comes Sam 
Pettie with Daisy Burns and mate; Denniscn, with bis 
fine team of browns; Vyse, with his showy team; Mr. 
Bryant, with Black D-amond; Coroner Wildey, with his 
team; Billy Birch, with his sorrel team; Dun Walton, 
with Silk Stockings; Dan Mace, with a fast colt; G. B. 
Wilder, with bis fast team of grays; Miller, with his 
Patchey colt; John Briggs, Seumuel Weeks, Furguson, 
Harbeck, Sim McLoughlan, Jake Sommerdike, with 
Peddler, and William Turnbull, with his celebrat+d trot- 
ter Sam (sold to the Commodore to go with Newburg); 
Abe Duboise, with his bay colt; J. P. Ric! ards with 
Brother Jonathan and mate; J. B. Ayers, with his team 
of sorrels; Silas C. Herring’s {ast team of bob-tail blacks; 
all go sweeping by, some up, some down, am‘d the ex- 
clamations of delight trom the hundreds of bystande:s 
assembied to witness the display of spsed, 

The view from this point is yery exciting, and fully 
repays the many admirers of the trotting horse who 
assemble for that purpose. We pass along and soon 


| arrive at “‘ Duboise's track,” the Manhattan Is!and As- 
wiih its dark and gloomy Penitentiary; Randell’s, with | 


sociation Pl-asure Grounds, a strictly private club, oyer 
the entrance of which we find a conspicuous sign— 
**None but members admitted.” We drive izito the 
enclosure, pass & long line ef private box-sial s with 
each member's name over his stall, turn under the shed, 


| and give our team to the attendant hostlers, and ascend 


the steps io the gentlemen’s stand or club-reom on the 


| track. Here we find many of our most distinguished 


citizens, quiet patro: izers of the turf, several of whom 
are standing, watch in hand, timing favorite trctters 
now on the track. Here comes Robert Bonner, with 





| your conduct destroyed it. 


foremost—we feel exuilarated, and our horses catch the 
i.fecton. We “speak” to them, and an extra link is 
let cut—we hold our own, and sweep slong at a spank- 
ing gait. Down the road we go! Everybody turns 
out of the way and looks after us. As we whiz past the 
Club House we catch a cheer and exciamations of ad- 
niiraiion at the bursts of speed as exhibited by the 
different trotters as they fly past, urged to the top of 
their gait to gain the a.vantave at 125th street, where 
we must all pull up. Now comes the tug. We feel the 
excitement increase, We are in the middle, our horses 
thotting steady and true, but forced along at such a tre- 
mendous gait, we know we must reach the ruling pairs 
or be carried off our feet. The thing cannot last. 
There goes the team ahead “up!” We take their place, 
and find ourselves alongside another, and on our left 
comes, at grevt s d, a team we know can beat us. 
What a splendid burst of speed! We are in despair for 
a moment, when the crack of a whip breaks the team 
up, and we ride in safe and sound—pull up, not beaten. 
Saved by the “skin of our tecth,”’ we jog alongside the 
rails, ‘blow our horses,”’ congratulate our friends on 
the movement of their teams and receive their congratu- 
lations in return, and after a little pleasant ‘‘ chaff,” 
arrive at “the lane;”” and having the lead, bounce off, 
knowing from experience a stern chase is » great dis- 
advantage, leaving the others to follow, which they ail 
do readily, and come close after us. And away we 
speed down the lane and have another exciting repeti- 
tion of the trial of speed ail the way down until we 
arrive at the 110th street entrance to the Park, where 
we all pull up, and jog leisurely Cown through the 
beautiful winding seals of Centra! Park to our Cifferent 
stabies, bidding each a good-night as our frien is turn 
off on the avenue, and arrive home, quite delighted 
with our afternoon’s sport in the Park and on the road. 





MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 

THE EIGHTEENTH LECTURE—CAUDLE, WHILST WALE- 
ING WITH HIS WIFE, HAS BEEN BOWED TO BY A 
YOUNGER AND EVEN PRETTIER WOMAN THAN 
MRS. CAUDLE. 


“Ir I’m not to leave the house without being 
insulted, Mr. Caudle, I had better stay in-doors 
all my life. 

“What! Don’t tell me to let you have one 
night’s rest! I wonder at your impudence! It’s 
mighty fine, I never can go out with you, and 
—goodness knows !—it’s seldom enough, without 
having my feelings torn to pieces by people of all 
sorts. Aset of bold minxes! What am I raving 
about? Ol, you know very well—very well, 
indeed, Mr. Caudle. A pretty person she must be 
to nod to a man walking with his own wife! 
Don’t tell me that it’s Miss Prettyman—what’s 
Miss Prettyman to me? Oh! You've met her 
once or tivice at her brother's house? Yes, 1 dare 
say you have—no doubt of it. 1 always thought 
there was something very tempting about the 
house—and now I know it all, Now, it’s no use, 
Mr. Caudle, your beginning to talk loud, and 
twist and toss your arms about as if you were as 
innocent as a born babe—I’m not to be deceived 
by such tricks now. No; there was a time when 
I was a fool and believed anything ; but—I thank 
my stars !—lI’ve got over that. 

‘A bold minx! You suppose I didn’t sce her 
laugh, too, when she nodded to you! Oh yes, 
I knew what she thought me; a poor, miserable 
creature, of course. I could see that. No— 
don’t say so, Caudle. I don’t always see more 


than anybody else—but I can’t and won't be | 


blind, however agreeable it might be to you; I 
must have the use of my senses, 
woman wants attention and respect from a man, 
she'd better be anything than his wife. 
always thought so; and to-day’s decided it. 

“No; I’m not ashamed of myself to talk so— 
certainly not. A good, amiable young creature, 
indeed! Yes; I dare say; very amiable, no 
doubt. Of course, you think her so. You sup- 
pose I didn’t see what sort of a bonnet she had 
on? Oh, a very good creature! And you think 


I didn’t see the smudges of court-plaster about | 


her face? You didn't see’em? Very likely; but 
Idid. Very amiable, to be sure! What do you 
say? J made her blush at my ill-manners? I 
should like to have seen her blush! *Iwould 
have been rather difficult, Mr. Caudle, for a blush 
to come through all tliat paint. No—I’m nota 
ecnsorious woman, Mr. Caudle; quite the reverse, 
No; and you may threaten to get up, if you like 
—I will speak. I know what color is, and I say it 
was paint. I believe, Mr. Caudle, Jonce had a 
complexion ; though, of course, yeu've quite for- 
gotten that; I think 1 once hada color, before 
Lefore I knew you, 
people used to call me the Lily and Rose; but— 
what are you laughing at? I see nothing to 
laugh at. But as I say, anybody before your own 


| wife. 


| Everybody of course, 


his beautiful $37,000 mare Pocahontas, at a teemendous | 


gait; see how he s-nds her along to the white spot! 


there goes Voorhees, with his team; Mr. Allen—Mr. | 


Humphrey’s team, New York and mate. See, here 
comes Lantern under the saddle, and here is Parker, 
wiih Pulaski and mate. We step insideand hear Turn- 
bull and Pettie talk horse; listen to the opinions ex- 
pressed as to the different trotting matches; look at the 
fine paintings of the “ dams ”’ of some ot our most won- 


you're not ? 


| derful trotters, and after passing an agreeable half hour, | 
now are. To the rig!:t of us and just past the northern | 


durng the battie of Harlem Heights, fought on the | 


yround around us, Th’s Redoubt iskept intact, and 
fo we quite a fature among the many natural curiosi- 
lie of the northern extremity of the Park. On the op- 
wesite side of the decep ravine is an old style building 
Cai t of brick, square in form, called by some, “‘ Wash- 
inuton’s Powder House,” by others, a Block House; 
it is also a relic of “the time that tried men’s souls,” 
We now pass down the northern slope of the Heights, 
through Sleepy Hollow, over tiie Cascade around Har- 
lew Lake, out of the Park, and emerge upon “ Harlem 


on invitation of a friend, who loves to give us a “ brush 
on the road,” to go down with him, we assenf, and 
descend to the sheds, 

Examining our team carefully, knowing we will be 
obliged to “call on them” on the road, we jump in, 
and find, on looking along the sheds, that seve: al of the 
member. are also prepar ng to leav’ for town and keep 
us company and make lively times. Among them are 
Cately with his blacks, Voorhees with his team, Dr. Hall 
with his pacer, Herring’s team und Knap’s. We pass 
out of the gate, and jog along past Doyle’s, and all 
come together on the hill, and have a fine “send off,” 
and away we go down the road at a iearful gait. No 


‘And I can’t walk out with you but you're 
bowed to by every woman youmect! WhatdoJI 


mean by every woman, when il’s only Miss Pretly- | 


man? That's nothing at all todo withit. How 
dv I know who bows to you when I'm not by? 
And if they don’t look at 
you, why, you look at them, Oh! I’m sure you 
do, You do it even when I’m out with you, and 
of course you do it when I'm away. Now, don’t 
tcli me, Caudle—don't deny it, The fact is, it’s 
become such a dreadful habit with you, that you 
jon’t know when you do it, and when you don’t. 
Sut I do, 

“Miss Prettyman, indeed! What do you say? 
You won't lie siill and hear me scandalize tat 
excellent young worian? Oh, of course, you'lj 
take her part! 
be so much to blame after all. For how is she to 
know you're married? You're never seen out of 
doors with your wife—never, 
you go alone. 
bachelor. 


Of course people think you're a 
What do you say? You well know 

That's nothing te do with it--I only 
ask what must people think, when I’m never secn 
with you? Other women go out with their hus- 
bands ; but as I’ve often said, I'm not Jike any 
other woman. What are you eneering at, Mr, 
Caudle? How do Iknow you're sneering? Don't 
tell me ; I know well enough, by the movement of 
the pillow, 

“No ; you never take me ont—and you know it. 


| No; and it’s not own my fault. How can you lie there 


| 


one gains any advantage until we near the Club House; ' 


and say that? Oh, all a poor excuse! That’s 
what you always say. You're tired of asking me, 
indeed, because I always start some objection? Ot 


I’m sure, if = , 


I've | 


Though, to be sure, she may not | 


Wherever you go, | 


ask me to go, you know very well that my bonnet 
isn’t as it should be--or that my gown hasn't 
come home—or that I can’t leave the chilcren—or 
that something keeps me in-doors. You know all 
this, well enough be‘ore you ask me. And that’s 
your art. And when I do go out with you, I'm 
sure to suffer frit. Yes; you needn’t repeay my 
words, Suj‘er for it. Wut you suppose I have no 
feelings ; oh no, nobody has feelings but yonr- 
self, Yes; I'd forgot; Miss Prettyman, perhaps 
—yes, she may have feelings, of course. 

“And as I’vo said, I dare say a pretty dupe 
people think me. To bea sure; a poor torlorn 
creature I must look in everybody’s eyes. But I 
knew you couldn’t bo at Mr. Prettyman’s house 
night after nigitt till eleven o’clock—and a great 
deal you thought of me sitting up for you—l 
| know you couldn't be there without some cause. 
And now I’ve found it out! Oh, I don’t mind you 
swearing, Mr. Caudle! It’s I, if I wasn’t a 
woman, who ought to swear. But it’s like you 
men. Lords of the creation, as you call your- 
selves! Lords, indeed! And pretty slaves you 
make of the poor creatures who're tied to you. 
But I'll be separated, Caudle ; I will; and then 
Pll take care and let all the world anow how 
you’ve used me. What do you say? IJ may say 
my worst? Ha! don’t you tempt any woman in 
that way—don’t, Caudle; tor I wouldn’t answer 
for what I said. 

**Miss Prettyman, indeed, and—oh yes! now J 
see! Now the whole light breaks in upon me! 
Now, I know why you wished me to ask her with 
Mr. and Mrs, Pret!yman to tea! And I, like a poor 
blind fool, was nearly doing it. But now, as I 
say, my eyes are open! And you'd have brought 
her under my own roof—now it’s no use your 
bouncing about in that fashion—you’d have 
brought her into the very house, where——” 








“Here,” says Caudle, ‘*I oould endure it no 
longer. So I jumped out of bed, and went and 
slept somehow with the children.” 








Inauguration of the Creat Exposition, Paris, 


Tus illustration shows the ceremony of in- 
auguration of the Gre:t Exposition on the 1st of April, 
The momen: selected is that when the Emperor and 
Empress, having left tue Tuileries at threc-quarters 
past one, alighted exactly at two at the imperial pavilion, 
and were received by the Princess Mathilde, the Prince 
of Orange, President of the Commission of the 
Pays Bas; the Count of Flanders, President of the 
Commission for Belsium; the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, Pres:deut of the Co:mission for Russia; and 
the Prince and Prncess Murat. Passing then into 
the grand ves ‘bule, the royal party were received by 
the Imperia! Commission, and theu proceeded to make 
the tour ot the building, a proceeding which occupied 
about two hours. The accounts received so far do not 
seem to indicate that the exhibition is a success, but 
probably such a judymentis premature. The time ailow- 
ed for building tne structure, and receiving and arrang- 
ing the contr:butions was too small, so that on the day 
appointed for the opeving the whole building was in 
disorder. But with time this fault will be remedied, 
| end the Great Exposition will doubtless prove as inter- 
esting and succcss.ul « one as has ever been projected, 














‘The Story of William Tell. 


Tue strongest attack upon the authenticity 
of the story of W:lliam Teil is found in Jacob Grimm, in 
his ‘*Gediinken uber mythos Epos Gedichte,” inserted 
in Francis Schl: gel’s ** Deutsches Museum,” vol. iii., 
p. 58. He places the Saga of Tell by the side of that of 
Bertha the Sp'n-ter (Spinner:n Bertha). He does not 
deny that in t!.e Swi-s Revolution of 1307 a governor os 
| one of the cantons met his death by the boldness of a 
| peasant; but he d_ nies ths truth of all the accessory cir- 
cumstances, and usserts that the people, struck by the 
courage of the act, emellished the story by mixing up 
with it an ancient fpble which was found in five or six 
different Sagas. li ia found in the “ Wilki:a Saga,” 
nearly as follows, in tho translation of ‘‘ Van der Hagen; 
Nordische Helden Romance :” 

“One day the Ki:ig Nidung, who had often heard of 
the skill of tie archer Egil, desired that an apple shoulda 
be placed on the head of Egii’s son, and commande} 
him to shoot st it. He was restricted to one arrow, ana 
nevertheless he put three in his quiver. At the first 
shot the arrow hit the apple; and the memory of this 
remarkable feat was never effaced from the minds of 
the people. It exc:ted the admiration of the King, who 
was curious to kuow the object of three arrows, the 
archer being limited to the use of one, ‘Sire,’ replied 
Egil, ‘I wiil not deceive you; if I had killed my eon, 
the two remining arrows were destined to your a.-- 
struction.’ History asserts that the candor of the an- 
swer Was not ditp easing to the King, who pardoned 
Egil for the sake of uis courags and audacity.” 

This tradition bel ngs to tLe fabulous times of Ice- 
land. It was probab y irom thence that it found its 
way into Denmurk; for according to Adam de Bremen, 
in his “Eccl siastic 1 History,” ambassadors cama 
over from Icel.nd, trom Grdenland and the Orkneye, as 
| early as 1050, i: tue days of the Archbishop Ade vert, 
Grimm beiieves thet the old E glish ballads of “Adom 
Bell,” “Ciym of the Clouch,”’ and “ William of Ciou- 
desly,” may olao owe their origin to the Swies Saga. 
Tiese noted outlaws (as famous in the North of Eng- 
land as Kobin Hood in the Midland Cownties) are sup- 
posed to have } v d before Robin Hood, who was him- 
self anterior to Wiili m Tell by @ hundred years (from 
1190 to 1240). 

Even the mort reluctant critic must be startled to find 
that so remarkal le story as that of “William Tell” is 
not mentioned unt.! a whole century aiter the history 
of the Swiss Revolut on of 180%. Melchior Russ, and 
the Two Ltterline, chroniclers of the last half of tie 
Affeenth century, do noteven give the year of the oc. 
currence. All {ust can be gathered from them is, that 
it must have taken place before the c: lebrated battie og 
Morgarten—provali:y ten, fifteen, or twenty years pre- 
vously. It is impossible to fix the epoch, from the 
| account given by U ese annaliste, 

In 1836 Mr. 3.!neller, of Lucerne, edited the chron 
| icle of Melchio: Russ, who was killed at the battle og 
Rheinegg in 1499, la the learmed notes that he has 
added, he states sorve w }-founded doubts on the his- 
tory of William T.¥. These doudts amvunted clmost 
to cert:inty ia the work of Kopp, who in his coidection 
of documents relating to the Swiss Con!ederit.on, shows 
jhe unsoundness of the tradiiion, Which represen’ s 
William Tell ag an avenger ot cppressed libirty. He 
proves that the writers cf the filteenth and s.xt .e.cn 
ec nturies all place the bistory of Tell at different ercebs: 








that the twoextreme Cutes ere separated by a Fpace of 
nearly half a century; ¢.at there is a maniicst cog:r.. 
d ction in the legesd, which rsserts that a Prete ded 
Count of Seedorf, a: d not Gessler, gave the ere] order 
tu'fiiled by Tell. He shows further that the G we 

ment of Kussevach, the ntor in which the cireun- 
stavee is sail to have taken pla Sas r unkr th 
rule of a Geass er rT ‘ wt? are dcw tro e 
charters wiic! ve the wreterrupt . . , 
the Governors ¢ ‘ I ain tes win a by M. 
Kopp to his work . w! cb 


u ‘ aaiO 
gves far to shake the basis on Wuich tuis legend reste, 
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“JEEMES PIPES DRIFTING.” 
Laneuam Hore, PorTianp Pace, 
London, 14th Apri, 1867. 
My Dear F. L. I. N.: 

One of the dailies here, the other doy, remarked that 
it ‘ouked as if a portion of the royal family had turned 
acrobats, for in the Court Circu’ar it was announced that 
* Hor Majesty and Princess Louise walked and rode on 
ponies this morning !"’ 

Ths Princess ot Wales gets no better—indeed, I heard 
yesierday that it was feared that the le; would have to 
be amputated, 

I went through the Houses of Pariiament the other 
day, and saw a tew of the “no'abies.” “Dizzy” (as 
they disrespectfully call the Chuncelior of the Ex- 
chequer) was sitting with his arms fulde i, his chin rest- 
ing on his breast, scemingly in deep meditation; Lord 
Derby, with his hat drawn over his eyes an’ compressed 
lips, looked as though he was ready to snap up the first 
feller that came in his way; the Duke of Arzyle, with 
his intellectual forehead, straight anburs hu#ir and 
agreeable expression, was @ passive looker-on; while the 
Bisbop ot London (I think it wvs), with his immense 
lawn sleeves and quiet voice was speiking upon some 
(to him and to his audience, no doubt) very important 
question; Bright and Gladstone w re pointed out to 
me. I had the honor of being prese.ted to the Earl of 
C wriigan, who, as you may rem#mber, lei ta celevrated 
“ charge ” at Balaclava; his lordship very kindly prom- 
ised to give me an account (a very brief one, he said,) 
of the affair, in which he took 80 prominent a part: he 
is an extremely handsome, so! lieriy-lvokiug man, and 
of very prepossessing manners. 

By-the-way, before I forget it, hcre’s an item that I 
feel assured a.l American trave'ers wi read with 
interest: Three or four doors frora the Langham Hotel, 
at the top of Regent street, you will see the name, 
Gilead A, Smith, American Com:nission Merchant, 15 
Langham place. Well, here you w ll tind aU the prin- 
cipal American journals on file, luxurious rcoms, hand- 


somely furnished, where you can sit in peace and quict | 


and fill yourself with Yankee litersture, and all free / 
No twoperce, threepence, or two shillings and six- 
pencea week ora month! Itis rely a luxury, and 
Mr. Smith (a most courteous and gentlemanly American 
merchant) deserves the thanks of h's countrymen for 
hus great consideration and kind ess in this particular: 

Dion Boucicault, the most sucess ‘ul “ playwright ’’ 
in England, is going to “ edit’ Ls er Wallack’s “ Rose- 
dale.” It is to be brought out next week at the Hay- 
market, with Sothern in the principal part. 

There !s, I am happy to sta‘e, a genuine comedian on 
the London boards—no gammon, no nonsense, no clap- 
trap, no humbuz—a first-class, Simon-pure actor. His 
B. 00 TL. Toole, His acting, a sort of “‘ Tiger’’ part 
in Was. ‘ins’s effective play, ‘* Lo-t.im London,” is 
feomething great; ani he will be, if he is not now, in 
his line, the l'on o. the day, I have seen nothing like 
the acting of Mr. Toole since I have been in England, 
and never in America! What a fortane is in store for 
him in your country! He has also the advantage of 
youth, for he cannot be over twenty-six or twenty- 
seven. 

“Blind Tom” has been here, and, his agent, Mr. 
Howard, tells me, has made mouey; he goes to Paris to 
play before the Emperer. 

Bateman, the irrepressible, is in town, and has doubt- 
less some immense project on hand. 

In the way of actresses, there is a little jowel at the 
Prin-ess’s Theatre by the name of Miss Katharine Rod- 
gers, that made a great hit in T. W. Ro»er'son’s play of 
“Shadow Tree Shaft.” She is now performing in 
Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Never Too Lite to Mend.” Besides 
being extremely pretty, and possessing one of the most 
delightfully winning voices imaginsJe, she has tntellect, 
and throws into a!l her impersouations a genuineness 
of feeling and expression that is most refreshing and 
fascinating. She is universally esteen:d in private, and 
would, at one of the leading New Y»:k theatres, take 
the town by storm! I have stronziy advised her to 
come to America. 

In my last letter I made a mistake in saying that the 
Reverend J. M. Bellew, the reader and sensational 
miaister here, was a relative of the Arist. It is not 
80. Iam informed by your old associate, J. A. W. (now 
on a visit to his native heath, near Witchurch), that the 
reverend centleman’s name is “ Hizging:,”’ and that he 
was originally from India. He preiches remarkably 
well—although I do not like his voice—and he hasa 
certain theatrical manner about him which is rather 
painful than pleasing. 

I heard Mr. Charles Dickens read, on Monday, ‘‘ David 
Copperfield,” and “Bob Sawyer’s Party.” The latter 
was simply delicious, He is a woud riul reader, or 
actor, or both, and is the most popular in England. 

Arthur Sketchley is coming to New York in August. 
Let him have a kind reception. He brings with him 
“Mrs. Brown at the Piay.” My f:ieuds John E. Develin 
and Mr. Rose will take him tothe 3:. Den s Hotel, where 
Mr. Mosher or Colonel Gerardus Post H.junan will see 
him nicely besiowed. 

The Langham Hotel, kept by Colon: 1 J. M. Sanderson, 
is the place for all the Americans, an’) the efore, when 
they arrive, they simply have to tell “‘cabby” to take 
them to Portland place, and they will be charmed and 
delighted with the appointments of the house and the 
genial welcome of the handsome | indlord. 

Mias Giyn (Mrs. Dallas) is talking of coming to Ame- 
rica; she will be a “card,” I think; she “reads” 
Shokespeare, and next to Fanny Kemble, they say, is 
the best here. 

If these lines should be read by an old member of the 
New York Club, say Judge Monson (of California), Gene- 
ral Ncd Potter, or Templo Emmet, they will be glad to 
hear that one of the founders of the Club is hore, “ right- 
side up,” jolly and well; yes, the v«taran “ Bricks ""— 
W. Berkely Beatty, Eeq., now of the J infor Carlton 
Clu», and with whom I dined the other day, is in capi- 
tl preservation, and speaks with love and affection of 
his old New York friends, 








CONCERNING CUCKOOS. 


Tur male cuckoo differs but little from the 
female. The whole length of the bird is about 
f.urteen inches, and the female is ra‘ her smaller 
than the male, Yarrell says: “The adult 
male euckoo has the beak biuixh black, except 
at the base, where it is pale brown; the irides 
yelow; the head, neck, and upper tail-coverts 
bluish gray; quilleathers rather dirker, and 
tlhe broad inner webbs barred with white; tail 
long and graduated, the middle pair of feathers 
Leing the Jongest and the outside feathers 
the shortest ; the color grayish black, tipped with 
white, and a few white spots on tlhe centre and 

Chin, neck, and upper part of the breast, 
ray ; jower vart of breast, Lelly, and under 
woverts, white, barred trans vc rsely with lead 

vent, and under tail-coverta, also white, 
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but the dark bars are less numerous; legs and / When she returns your 








toes gamboge yellow.” Unlike most birds, cuc- | 
koos do not pair, nor build nests, but always de- | 
posit their eggs in the nests of other birds— 
generally in those of the hedge-sparrow, water- | 
wag-tail, or titlark, more frequently, however, in | 
that of the hedge-sparrow. Considering the size 
of the bird, the egg of the cuckoo is remarkably 
small—a wise provision of nature, as it is always 
deposited in the nest of a bird inferior to it in 
point of size. The egg is about as large as that 
of the skylark, and varies very much in color, 
which is a pale reddish gray. ‘* Some,” says Dr. 
Jenner, “both in ground and penciling, very 
much resemble the house-sparrows, and some are 
indistinctly covered with bran-colored spots, and 
others marked with lines of black, resembling in 
some measure the eggs of the yellow-hammer.” 

So little was known of the natural history of the 
cuckoo rather less than a hundred years ago, that 
the Honorable Daines Barrington wrote an ela- 
borate essay to show that cuckoos were not 
hatched and reared by other birds, and cited some 
instances of their tending their own offspring. 
The cuckoo lays several eggs during the season, 
but seldom, if ever, deposits more than one in the 
same nest. .Sometimes two eggs are found in one 
nest, and Yarrell thinks that when this is the case 
they have been deposited by different birds. As 
soon as the young cuckoo is hatched it turns out 
the young, or the eggs, of its foster-parent; for 
this the peculiar shape of the back readers it 
singularly fitted. Of this operation Dr. Jenner 
cites an amusing example : 

“June 18th, 1787. I a@xamined the nest of a 
hedge-sparrow, which than contained a cuckoo’s 
and three hedge-sparrow® eggs. On inspecting 
it the day following I found the bird was hatched, 
but that the nest now contained only a young 
cuckoo and one young hedge-sparrow. The nest 
was placed so near the extramity of a hedge that 
I could distinctly see what was going forward in 
it ; and to my astonishment smw the young cuckoo, 
though so newly hatched, ir the act of turning 
out the young hedge-sparrow. The mode of ac- 
complishing this was very curious, The little 
animal, with the assistance of its rump and wings, 
contrived to get the bird upon its back, and mak- 
ing a lodgment for the buinlen by elevating its 
elbows, clambered backward *with it up the side 
of the nest till it reached the: top, where, resting 
for a moment, it threw off thes load with a jerk, 
and quite disengaged it froma the nest. It re- 
mained in this situation, fee ng about with the 
extremities of its wings, as if to be convinced 
whether the business was properly executed, and 
then dropped into the nest again. With these 
(the extremities of the wings) I have often seen it 
examine, as it were, an egg and nestling before 
it began its operations, so thas: the nice sensibility 
which these parts appeared to possess seemed 
sufliciently to compensate for the want of light, 
whieh as yet it was destitute of. I afterward put 
in an egg, and this, by a simi!ar process, was con- 
veyed to the edge of the nest md thrown out.” 

He also tells us an amusing anecdote of two 
cuckoos contending for the ownership of the same 
nest. Two cuckoos and a hedge-sparrow were 
hatched in the same nest. ‘In a few hours atter 
a contest began between the casckoos for the pos- 
session of the nest, which continued undeier- 
mined till the next afternoon, when one of them, 
which was somewhat superior im size, turned out 
the other, together with the young hedge-spar- 
row, and an unhatched egg. This contest was 
very remarkable. The combatants alternately 
appeared to have the advantage, as each carried 
the other several times nearly to the top of the 
nest, and then sank down agai, oppressed by the 
weight of its burden, till at length, after various 
efforts, the strongest prevailed, and was after- 
ward brought up by the hedge-sparrows.” The 
disposition of the young cuckoo to turn out its 
companions begins to cease when it is about 
twelve days old. Shakespeare alludes to the 
cuckoo’s being brought up by the hedge-sparrow, 
and attributes to it an unjustifiable amount of in- 
gratitude— 

e -sparrow fed the cuckoo so 1 
Thet ited ita head bit off by its young.” 
A notion prevails in many parts that the hedge- 
sparrow is at last swallowed by the cuckoo! 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


«‘Jenxs, I am going to raise your rent,” 
said a landlord to his tenant. 
“Thank you,” said Jenks, “for I’m blessed if I can 


raise it myself.” 


A pentist presented a bill for the tenth time 


to a rich skinflint. 
“It strikes me,” saye the latter, “that this is a pretty 


round bill.” 

“Yes,” replies the dentist; “‘ I’ve sent it round often 
enough to make it appear so, and I have called now to 
get it squared.” 

Aurrrie boy upon whom his mother was 
inflicting personal chastisement, said: 

“Give me two or three licks more, mother. I don’t 
think I can behave well yet.” 

How To make a pair of pants last. Make the 
coat and vest first. 

Burcuers ‘“ dress to kill.” 


Wrrnovt the deer ladies we should be but a 
stag-nation. 

Wuat kind of paper resembles a sneeze? 
Tissue paper. 

A conporTevr says he could always find sin- 
ners because he tried to tract ’em. 

Wuen does a woman’s tongue go quickest? 
When it is on a railroad. 

Waar two letters would destroy all the 
others, if allowed todoso? DK. 

Way is the freight of a ship like a locomo- 
tive? Because it makes the cargo. 


Way is the letter S like thunder? - Because 
it makes our cream sour cream. 





Wuen is Echo like a visiting acquaintance ? 
call, 


A woman begins to have a great antipathy 
to dates when she finds herself out of date. 


Lrrrtuz girls believe in the man in the moon 
—big girls believe in a man in the honey-moon. 


aa Waar did you give for that horse, neigh- 
r Lid 


ote. 
“ Well, that was cheap.”’ 


TERE is a boy down East, who is accus- 
tomed to go out on a railroad track and imitate the 
sieaur whistle so perfeetly_as lo deceive the officer ut th 
station. His last attempt proved eminently successful: 
the depot master came out and “‘ switched ” him off. 


A coop story is told of a Frenchman, who 
went into a lawyer’s office one day and told a clerk that 
he wanted to Jook at a “shall.” 

“A shall,” said the astonished auditor; “a shall— 
oh, a will, you mean,” 

“Eb, bien—it is all the same, a will or a shall.” 


‘* WHEN are you ‘going tu commence the pork 
business ?” asked one person of another who had a sty 
on his eve. - 

** Explain yourself, sir,”’ said the afflicted gentleman. 

“Why, I see that you have your sty quite ready.” 

“True,” was the reply, “and I’ve ove hog in my 
eye now.”’ 


POOR ECONOMY. 
“ Many a man, for love of self, 
To stuft his coffers, starv. s himself; 
Labors, accumulates and spares, 
To lay up ruin for his heirs; 
Grud es the poor their svanty dole; 
Saves everything—except his soul!” 


THE DOCTOR. 
A doctor we!l-skilled in the medical art, 
*Mongst others, for Europe, reso!ved to depart, 
And leave his domestic concerns, 
“But what will become of the patients, the while?” 
“Oh, fear not,” a nei hbor replied, with a smile, 
“They will live—’till the doctor returns!” 


“Score,” said Patrick, rubbing his head wit} 
delight at the prospect of a present from his empluyer, 
*T always mane to do my duty.” 

“TI believe you,” replied his employer, ‘‘and there- 
fore [ shall make you a present of ali you have stolen 
from me during tue year.”’ 

“Tthank your honor,” repliel Pat: “and may all 
your friends and acquaintancess trate you as liberally.» 


Tur great secret of success in business is to 
get “the ring of the true metal—Printer’s Zinc.” 


Wary is an offering like a matrimonial engage- 
~ ad Because it begins with an offer and ends with a 
ng. 


Ir is surely time that the idea of Bacon 
having written Shakespeare’s works was played out. I 
is all gammon, 


Excrrep Frenchman at Niagara Falls: ‘Ah, 
dis is de grand spectakel! Supaarb! Magnifiquei By 
Gar! he is come down first-rate!” 


Tue man who has got into the habit of bow- 
ing to nearly everybody he meets may be pretty safely 
set down as a nod fellow. 


Lapres are like watches—pretty enough to 
look at—sweet faces and delicate hands, but somewhat 
difficult to “‘ regulate ’’ when once set “‘ agoing.” 


‘*My opinion is,” said a philosophical old 
lady of much experience and observation, “that any 
man as dies upon a washing-day does it out of pure 
spite.”” 


A FoorTmaNn, proud of his grammar, ushered 
into the drawing-room a Mr. Foot and his two daughters, 
= a introduction, “‘ Mr. Foot and the two Misses 

‘ee! ” 


Wuen Hamlet spoke of making his quietus 
with a bire bodkin, it is evident he ment to try the awi- 
pay vk — of getting rid of the many ills his flesh 
was b 
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Mopes or Weartne THE Harr.—The coiffure 
of the Roman l:dies was at one time not unlike that 
which we see in the portraits of our great-grandmothers 
painted by Gainsborough and Reynolds, though instead 
of powdering their dark hair wit’: white, they used yel- 
low ochre, and the wealthy even went into the exira- 
vagance of using gold-dust. The great rage appears to 
have been for light hair; no doubt because Venus wos 
always spoken of as golden-haired, and represented in 
her statues with gilt, or actually gold hair. To meet 
this fashonable taste, a large quantity of blonde hair was 
regularly imported from Germany. The Greeks and 
Romans regarded the hair with superstitious import- 
ance, Achilles cast alock into the tomb ot Patroclus, 
according to the general custom. The Romans did not 
allow the hair of their sons to be cut before the comple- 
tion of the seventh year, and after that not till another 
septennial period had elapsed. Brides cut off their 
tresses as an offering to the gods, and mothers dedicit- 
pat curl from their infant’s head to the protecting 

eities, 
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Bor MAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENT'S, 
FRANE LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





s@ Something New. “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel ani Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
& W. RICE & CO., 
u 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Barnum & Van Amburzh's Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


GRAND GALA WEER. 
UNAPPROACHABLE COMBINATION OF ATTRAC- 
T 


The celebrated Comedian, 
YANKEE LOCKE, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; — EVENING AT 7% 
in the beautiful drama, by W. W. Pratt, of the 
YANKEE IN HUNGARY. 
Dr. PELEG PILSBURY.............-¥ANKEE LOCKE. 
afte which the 
GRAND MOVING PANORA\IA OF THE NILE, 
: By Morujng, Evening and Night, 
o-iginally painted for the great Scriptural Drama of 
MOSES; OR, ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
by the celebrated artist, Mc. G. Hilge, from authentic 
sketches. The whole forming a Picture ot 
WONDROUS SUBLIMITY AND GRANDEUR. 
To conclude with the laughable Farce of 
PODIJAH 8b. PEASLEY. 
his X mark. 
PODIJAH B. PEASLEY............YANKE& LOCKE. 
To be seen at all hours: 
fHE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES. 
A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 

300 SPECIMENS OF LIVING AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYs, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA. 

OVER 309,000 OTHER CURIOSITIES. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under t-n, 15 cents. 








Holloway’s Ointment is used in all the 
European Hospitals; the doctors find it the best salve 
for dressing wounds and cuts, while scrofulous tamors 
are cleansed and Lealed by a few applications, 

Billiard Balls, Patent Compressed 
Ivory, 2%% inch and 2'4 inch, at $8 a Set. 2inch Baga- 
telle, $83—1% inch, $7. French Cu-ips, $2 a Box. 
15 Ball Pool, 2°; inch, $30 a Set. WM. M. WELLING, 
571 Broudway, N. ¥Y. Sign of the Goldea E:ephant. 





— 





Photographs of Iverything- Sample 
and Catalogue, 25 cents. W. C. Wx MYSS, 575 B-oad- 
way, N. Y. 600-1 


IMPROVED 
PRINCE’S PROTLAN 


Sea te oe 








The handle contains the ink. Once filling, writes ten 
hours. For sale at Thomas Groom & Co., 82 Stata 
street, Boston; John C. Clark & Son, 230 Dock street, 
Philadelphia; and T. Newton Kurtz, 151 W. Pratt street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Agents wanted, Call or send for Circular to 

JOHN 8. PURDY, 
Proprietor and Sole Manufacturer, 
212 Broadway, corner Fulton street, N. Y. 


$2 5 THY GUNUINE $2 5 
BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE: 
WANTED—Acents, $150 per month and all expenses 

paid, to sell the Genuine Bartlett Sewing Machine, 

This Machine will do al! the work that can be done on 

any high-priced machine, and is fully patented, 

licensed and warranted for five years. We pay the 

above wages, or @ commission, from which twice that 

amount cun be made. For Circulars and terms address 
‘al 1 L & CO., 724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid ior 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents, Address 

599-617 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 





The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 








Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank Lesite’s CarmnryY 
Conner, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render tits weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished wiih healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Curmmney Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and iact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human Listory, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable !ustre; 
the wonders of science andart; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann rs and customs—all these fin1 a place in 
the Cummey Corner, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

fhus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents zracn Numpen. 





One copy, three months. ,.............+..+++.$1 00 
One copy, six months........ cosccee cccccccee 200 
One copy, One year........... escccee sceseeeee £00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, fn one 
WEAPPET.. 2. cecccecscces Cceccccccccrecce - 750 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEAPPCF. ..cccccccess ececce eoccccccce «+++ 15 00 
Six copies, one year.. 000 ceecocecvccce 20 00 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.........esseeee05 7 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 

FRANK LESLIE, 


507 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LESLie’s Cuiincy Corner. 
The following prizes wili be given: 
For Clubs of Fiity Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon, 
For Clubs of Tui ty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Macine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, va'ud at $20, 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 





| Clothes Wring.r, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Pour S..vaecribers, ot $4 each, a Sebring’s 
} Parlor Base-£ i Dieid-—-c new mdoor game, 
| The above articles io be boxed and sent b express 
| any address. d “ 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 99 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 


trade at a discount of twenty pe vent. from old prices. 
Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL 
NAT GREGORY; OR, THE OLD 
MAID'S SECRET. 

BY WILLIAM SETON, JR. 


Rvo. Paper. Price 50 cents, A delightful and thrilling 
Tomunece of Westchester County. : 
HILTON & CO., Publishers, 128 Nassau st. 


25 
12 


Book of Mysterious Disclosuress 
cents. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 600- 


THE QUINTEITE ORCHESTRA. 


«_ A Collection of Quadrilles, Contra-Dances, Waltzes. 
Poikas, Poika Redowas, Schottiscues, Mazourkas, and 











Serenade Pieces, arranged for TWO VIOLINS, CLARI- 

NET, CORNET and BASS. In Five Books, one for each 

Instrument. Friee of the Set, $6, Sent postpaid on | 

receipt of price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

— CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 563 Broadway, New 
ork. 





Horses, How to Train and Doctor. 
cents. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 600- 





Wanted.—Agents.—$250 per month, or 
909 por cent. profit on commission, We guarantee the 
avove salary or commission to suitable agents, at their | 
own homes, io mtroduce an article urgentiy needed in 
eviry houselold. For particulars call on or address 

G. W. JACKSON & CO., | 


©°6-609 11 South Street, Baltimore, Maryland, | 

NEW COMIC SONGS. 
Pretty Liltle Sarah; or, Seven Dollars a Week...... 35c. 
Juiigna Phebianea Couslantina BrowD.........see0 835c. 
Paddys the BOF, 00. ceccosovescce eeescece ecccccccce 35. 
The F: liow That Looks Like Me@.......cceeceee e+. DOC. 
My Mother-in-Lay.......... 0600s eeecee ecccccccotnts 


Tue avove may also be had for violin, ‘each, 15 ce nis, 
Mailed posip.id. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


Richardson’s Masonry. Illustrated. 
Signs, Grips, && $1. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
N.Y. 600-12 

Leok Here! Full instruction by Which | 
&@ person can master the great art of Ventriloquism in a | 
few hours’ practice, and make a world of fun and a 
fortune. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Satisfaction given 
in every case, or money refunded, Address M. A. 
JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill, 











Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 


Parlor Magic, 
Games, 
&o. 


NOTICE 19 BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslic’s 


EYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No, 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point | 


With No, 10, | 














j 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 

With No. 26, 

Title and Contents to Vol. I. | 
ga Mead our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. | 


Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Dlustrations. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Prank Lrestr's Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY will be 
published eve:y Wednesday, and sold by all News 


Dealers. Price, 5 cenis a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six BEGMENBs 00s ccccsoccceccces $1 25 | 
1 COPY @ FCAT. .cccceccccresccccccsccecess 2 50 
BSCOVICE “  cancese eecceeeereeseeeseees 6 50 
BCOpPiCR “  cacccccereceseceeresesvesces 10 0U 

And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 

s-nding subecripiions ot Ten wil: be entitled to receive 


Frank Lesiie’s ItivsTRaTED NEWSPAPER or FRANK 
Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER ior one year. 

The gctter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
(Ten Dolla s, sent st one time) will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BL‘ CKS FOR 
CHILDRLN, the seiling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 

As the Boys’ axp Grets’ WErKLY is stereotyped, all 

back numbers cau be bud. Sond Subscriptions to 
FRANK LISLtE, 
637 .’cari street, N. ¥. | 


so 
oe 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
in two 


strongest made, 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt street, New 
York; and 

102 Summer St., Boston. 








““Psychomancy,” or Soul-Charming. 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the love, con- 
fidence, affection and good will of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental acquirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in love, mar- 
riage, etc., free by mail, for 25 cents, together with a 
guide to the unmarried of both sexes—an extraordinary 
book. Over 100,000 copics already sold, Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of March 29, 1867, 
MO. SEVGB ccc cccess ATOW....ccceee $100,000 
ee 6 sccccccces 50,000 
A ee S sosccceces 25,000 
We BOR s cccsceses © sccosceess 10,000 
Oe eee © a0see ere ° 
es Fen ccsses © ccccceece 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Intormation furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


Dr. William Bar!l’s Spanish Pile Speci= 
fic (a radical cure), Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Caurron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies, 603-696 








THE STANDARD 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


App °ved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The ceetand only reliable Villiard Table manufactured. 


: AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


| Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


g $00 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 


Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sicht 


sele by 





| for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
| for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tr 





Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AlmERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high eppreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 


Its Claims: ” 

1,—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately afier their arrival. 
thus giving the latest tashionus. In wost ofthe periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 





IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION | 


PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 

retend really to furnish Ladies with full intormation. 
Besides the Full Lenzth Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illust’at.onus in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
atiire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
ot no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In aword, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. , 


Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few | 


if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Franx Lesire’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zive that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 

IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILI USTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engravings, embracing every variety ot 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


etc, 
TERMS: 
One copy, fOr OME FEAT. .....eeeceeseeccceces $ 3 50 
Four copies, to one post-office............... 14 00 


With the additional advaniage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated News- 
pape:, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 
gine, tor one year to one 


eeeeeeeeee 


Our Magazine is the: only one | 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from iheir stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





























We warrant all the goods we sell to give perfect satis- CLUB ORDER. 
faction. If they are not satisfac , they can be re- : 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and we will CHAGRIN Fat1s, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1867. 
refund the money. To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St.: 

Gernts.—The Box of Teas and Coffees I ordered of 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS: you, I received on the 7th inst. The Club are well 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 $ Ib. Scan chemin ene te 4 pay 7 ta 4 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 B Ib. | some pains to add to our numbers, therefore, I have 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, * ord me 

best $120 ® tb » , » o4, , — 2 sae you another orcer — 
IMPERIAL ‘ ager than the t. Ihope to be enabled to establis 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), le, 0. $1, $1 10, best $1.25 | Saaey Gab, Aangt uy Gate he complncnny 

. “. . ’ ’ pac age. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1.25 ® tb. My FR A mys Koy) -y'- ee 
Yours truly, 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- Wr.11amM WILLIAME. 

ing . yo bay nae and a high degree of pleas- : 1b Uncolored Japan.......R. Barrows..... $1 25..$1 25 
a . “ * DD h4 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal | 4 > Young Hyson Green. elie - inven H =" ; } 4 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the | 1 ft; Best Coffee eee ha i ae 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English | 4 tb Coffee as taletel pa: P. Wallace...... %.. 80 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who | « y eg * “a a aie ae Wilaon 123.. 250 

‘0 | 2 tb Young Hyson Green...Charles Wilson.. 125.. 2 5¢ 

have acquired a taste ior that kind of Tea, although it | 2 } Imperial..............- “ .. 125.. 250 

is the finest imported. 2 Ib as seeeesees oeeesLhomas Sanders 125.. 125 

a : 4 wee | Hyson Grecn... oe 125.. EB 

; est Guppowder.......H. Robinson 0 

Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. : > seoreanes Japan.......%. King......-+ ; 4 
oung Hyson Green...M. Mills........ 

GROUND CoFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40, @ tb. | 2 Ib Fh. B'fast& DinCoffeo. = «wees o 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepe's and Families | 1% Young Hyson Green. ..£. ©. P. Kina... - 135 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in | } 1b 8 “* _.+.«Henry Church.. -- 125 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner | } 1b Best Gunpowder... ....E. F. Douglass. - 2% 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ Ib., and | } 1 English Breakfast Tea..E. Prost........ ‘= 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 2 ib Fh. B’tast & D n Coffee. SH  seecveee 60 

; > Young Hyson Green... .Jobn Walwor.h.. : 4 
anes Ib “ oo =| 5 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 ®@ Ib by purchas- 4 Best Gunpowder..... ae Bailey... ; a 
ing their Teas of the ye eo-+eeed. Bailey......-- : 

1 ib o cvece ode SChuyler..... 150 

Great American Tea Co., : % prowl Green. ve -William Austin. ; i 25 
ourg son Green...J. Williams. ... . 25 

Nos. 81 & 83 Vosey-st., Cor. of Church. ee ee cas 425 

Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City, : > es ms _ nr : ‘ : 75 

b os Sc ccdke WOPE. ccccces ° 25 

1 ib “ « =...H. Hubbel..... 1 25 

How to Get up Clubs. ie Gs b6:55000.0000K%0008 Mary A. Coie.... 80 

. 1 ib Fh B'fust & Din, Coffer.S, G. Antisdale.. 30 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceefi to | 4 it “s “ * J. Hubbel...... sa 
get up a ciub, The answer is simply this: Let each | 1 lh Best Gonpowder.......N. Shippey...... 150 
pe'son wishing to join in aclub, say how much tea or | 1 }h Young Hysun Green...R. W. Gorton... . 125 
c ffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our | 2 }b “ 8 peeks MOCK .cccce’ 2 5u 
Price List, as published in the papers or in our circulars, | 1 jh bad “« JS. R. Hackithorn 1 125 
Write the names, kinds, and smounts plainly on a list, | 1 15 “ e oh A Beiiikscca 5 125 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, | 1 ih Ooleng................ R. Wa:ters...... 100 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, | 1 th Mixed Gre n & Black.. TTT Ty 100 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 1 jh Uncolored Japan....... oe  §sseee 1 25 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 1 ib “ eooeedOhn S. Bullar:’. 125 
exactly getting what he orders, and no more. The cost 1 th “ inexact O. C. Bu.lard.... 125 
of transportation the members of the club can divide 1 js * os - 1265 
equitably among themselves. 1 t Best Gunpowder.......E. C. Dullard.... . 150 

The tunds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 1 ji) os eoocee dvb Stillwell... 150 
by drafts on New York, vy Post-Office money orders, or 1 jt) Inperia! Green........ “ . 1% 
by Express, as may suit the convemience of the club. 1 } Young Hyson Green...A. S:va¢....... - 1235 
Or, if the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 1 jt) Imperial Green........ Henry Vincen’.. . 13 
will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to “collect 1 }t) Best Gunpowder....... Julia Fish...... 150 
on delivery.”” —- 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and DOR cscccieses Ceagevecdeusnbennsssese seess $67 90 


small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their | 
package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos, | 
31 and 33 Vesey — ~ , on 1 en! 
Parties sendiog C:ub or other orders for less than | 
thirty dollais had better send Post-Office — 4 CREAT AMERICAN TEA co., 
money with th ir orders, to save tne expense of col- N ieee aitene 
‘eeting by express; but larger orders we will forward by | . vray 31 end 33 Vese y strect, 
Express to collect on delivery. | Post-Office Box, No. 5,643 New York City 
Hereafter we will send a comutimentens yotnee S | 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits ar- smal, : ? : : 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We e-nd no aa We call special notice to the fact that our Veree 
complimentary package for Clubs of ess than thirty , street store is at Nos. 9] and 93 Vesey strect—tarcEe 
dollars. | DOUBLE STORE. 


N. B.—All villages and tcewns where a large number 
reside, by clubling together, can reduce the cost oi their 
Teas and Coffees aboat one-third by sending direcUy 
to the 














This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, ond stamp, with age, heiyht, 
| color of eyes and hair, you willieceive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your tuture husband or wife, with 
nome and date of marriage. Address MINNIF. CLIF- 

TON, P.O. Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 596-608 
AGENTS WANTED in anew 
business. H, B, SUAW, Alired, Maina, 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
| remains permanent for years aud cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed trom ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

f 123 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 








SOO 


597-609 





S25 


A DAY! Fifteen new articles jor 
| 597-609 
| 


Agents. VU, T. GAREY, Biddeiord, Me. 


French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, 7 cos 
tume, beautiiuily colored, exactly as they ap; ear; 3 ior 
$1, or $4 per doz.; 50 kinds, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. ¥. 597-409 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 16 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 a yEan. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&e., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
| New York. tf 


of Billiards, Pool, &c. 35 
~ C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 600-12 


Gam 
cents. 


fhe Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfum: ry, Tcilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia +, Soaps, 


Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. ‘ : : ; ; ; 
Easity made and sold at large profits. Sent pos:paid well-known writers, interspersed with Intercsting 


{ 5. ce le ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau | Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts or the 
ak NY. pare . tf | world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 


in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varity of 
Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellaneous Keading, 
wil constitute a new ieature in periodical Kieraivre. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, ecaca 
number will contain 4wo uarge and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is sterectyped, aii the back numbere - 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit cnd as a caution to young 
men and others, who suller from Nervou; Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF 6ELF-CURE. By ouv who has 
cured himeelt afier undergoing ——- cuackery. 

, enclosing a post-paid addressed envelo; e, single 
Fay free of chien, mar be had of the author. . | be had at uy ime. 

NATHANIEL MA\LPFAIR, Lsq., | Im tho Fevruary number was commenced # new 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. continued story 0: ext:acrdinary interest, 
a@” Book Agents Wanted. 





eal _|\'The Peri ot the Pyrences, 


- d Sol -Defense M-de Dasy:. . 
| oe C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 600-12 A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 














Gold! Gold!! My Gclden Compcund , 
will foree the Beard ‘o giow 01 the smooth st fece in 
twenty-one cays. Setisfaci nm yiven cr mo: cy refunded 
in every case. Seut by mail, postaze peid, for 50 cents 

j® package. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois, | 


go” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
687 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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Fashions for 1867. 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 
DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OB DOUBLE) 
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and for 

Promenade or 
House Dress, 

where 
three or four 
ordinary skirts are THROWN ASIDE as USELESS ! 

EACH HOUP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEM- 
PERED Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRM- 
LY together, EDGE to EDGE. formin ng one Hoop, thus 
making the STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as, 
well as the MOST DURABLE and STYLISH SKIRT 
EVER MADE. In fact, they are superior to all others 
COMBINING COMFORT, ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, 
ELEGANCE and DURAPILITY. THIS POPULAR 
SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED by the 
FASHION MAGAZINES and OPINIONS of the PRESS 
generally. At WHOLESALE by the exclusive Manutac- 
turers and Sole Owners of the Patent, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 

Warerooms and Office, Nos. 97 Chambers Street, and 
79 & 81 Reade St., New York. Also at Wholesale by the 
Leading Jobbers. tf-o 
POLLAE & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
rol near Fourth Street, New York. 

Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. 0 


SEWING MACHINE, 


IMPROV ED. 


Its Superiority will be appreciated upon examination. 
Before leaviag the city please call at 


6138 BROADWA4y, 
and notice this, the latest invention. 


LADIES’ LACE 




















PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
- eee supplied by the Case. 
WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsuMPTION, is 
anxions to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Broachitis, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to bencfit the afflicted, and 
spread information which heconceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


605-60 


The HZtna Sewing Machine 


sses superior advantages over all other Machines. 

It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 

oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 

learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 

any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 

PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the Great International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their ‘‘ Pateat Agraffe 
Arrangement’’ applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly invented “‘ UPRIGHT ” Pianos, with their “‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator”’ and double Iron Frame, patented June 
5, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbvrs, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 


First Fioor of Steinway Hall, 
71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 
The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 
And Conserve for the Skin, is Wright’s Alconated Gly- 


eerin Tablet, containing 33 per eent. pure G'ycerin. 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. 
60206060 





OLLINC 
PLACE 


NOW 


RUSSIAN AMERICA. 
CANVASSING THE STATE TICKET. 








PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 


Delicious Jellics 
With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c 
Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 





THE HOWE MACHINE CO.’S — 
Sewing Machines, 


699 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


SEAN) PARE SE) ow 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


FF FFT ee em an ated: 
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These world-renowned Machines were award- 
ed the highest premium at the World’s Fair in London, 
and six first premiums at the New York State Fair of 
1866, and are celebrated for doing the best work, using 
a much smaller needle for the same thread than any 
other machine. They are made under the immediate 
supervision of the President of the Company, Elias 
Howe, Jr., original inventor of the Sewing Machine, _ 
are adapted to all kinds of sewing. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway, New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED—THE NEW NUMBER 
OF THE GREAT COMIC PAPER OF 
AMERICA.—Being No. 111 of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN for June. 
This is the Comic and Satirical History of 
the World for the past month, and contains 
numerous splendid Illustrations, besides 
the finest Literature ot the day, consisting of 
Romances, Burlesques, Western Sketches, 
Bon-mots, Humorous Poetry, Domestic 
Fun, and Public Satire. For Sale by all 
Newsdealers. 

" DIRECT MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 


ANTWERP and NEW YORK. 


The undersigned will dispatch the first-class English 
iron steamer 
errs CAPTAIN ARCHER, 
FRE Bc sccccsccccccced CAPTAIN HARRIS, 
From New York and Aatwerp, 4th May, 25th May, 15th 
June, 6th July, 27th July, 17th August, &c. taking pas- 
sengers at the following rates: 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 








tion of state-rooms pecccescoces $75—$90 00 
BOSOTRGS. 000 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccss 32 50 
From Antwerp—First Cabin............ 90 00 

BOBO. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 00 

EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
First Cabin........+$170 00 | Steerage...... ...$67 50 


Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 
Freight is taken at the lowest rates for Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. Apply to HILLER co., 
New York. For freight and cabin passage, No. vi 


Brosdway; ; for steerage, Ho. 3 Chambers Street. 





Gotan: 


Approved by the Im 
Paris. Used tn Engli 


D RAG EE SM tals. Authorized by the Imperial Medical Coun- 





cil, St. Petersburg. 


Prices: Box of 60 Dragées, equal to 1%; pints of the best Cod-Liver Oil, 75 
cents; Box of 120 Dragé-s, equal to3 pints of Oil, $125; Box of 240 Dragées, 


equal to6 pints of Oil, $2 00. 


WARD, CLOSE & Co., 128 and 130 William street,) New York, Wholesale 
Sold by the prominent city 


Agents for the United States. Send fer a Circular. 


retail Druggists generally; W. F. Phillips & Co., Portland; Reed, Cutler & 
Philadelphia; A. Vogeler & C»., Baltimore; F. E. Suire & Co. Cincinnati; Lord & Smith, Chicago; Richardson 





& Co., St. Louis; Jenks & Gordon, St. Pauls, Minnesota. 


tow weeerssmaees T. R. DAWLEY & CO., Pub., N. ¥. 





505 Broadway, New York. 


RHEUMATISM CURED 


Upon a new principle. The ‘ Induto Ley mp ”* dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M. D., acts => absorb- 
ents, and its success the cure of this disease 
is without a parallel. wy $2 per package. Sent by 
mail. DIXON, CLARES & ETT, No. 149 ¢ — 
bers strect, N. ¥. 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 











OF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo. Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Ne =e size 3144 by 4% 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., 60. 


WARDS, 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 
Tue CASH caN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


tfo 8S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


“THE PEN AND PENCIL.” 


A New ILLusTRaTep Weexty. Every purchaser of 
No. 1 will be presented with a ticket giving an e — 
chance of getting a Cash present varying from $1, 
$1. Sce first No.—Price 10 cents, with ticket free. Sold 














GROVER &BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


~ WATERS’S PIANOFORTES. | 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet ans—the beet manufactured. 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. Warerooms, 481 Broadway. — 








Sugar-Coated “Pills of Cod-Liver ~ EXTRACT, “not. OIL. 
Pilulw Extracti Jecoris Aselli. 


WARRANTED NOT to DISAGREE wir tHe MOST DELICATE STOMACE. 
oO CDR Ih E 34 More Economical, Agreeable, and Efficient than Cod-Liver Oil. 


WATERS & 00. 


Medical Academy, 


and American Hospi- (py 





Oo., Boston; Elliott, White & Co., 


Oo 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





As an extra inducement for Clubs we offer as a pre- 
mium for 30 subscribers to the Caimney Corner, at $4 
each, one of Grover & Baker’s Celebrated $55 Family 
Sewing Machine. ° 





WW AGENTS—$75 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
throughout the United States, the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitck.”’ Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses or a comm :ssion 
from which twice that amount can be made. .ddress, 
SECOMB & CO., Clevelanu, Ohio. 

CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
= really practical cheap machine man 

04-70 





BARTLETT S,, 


REVERSIBLE 


Sewinc MacuiNes. 


Now acknowledged to be the CHEAPEST 


COOD SEWINC MACHINES. 


They are WARRANTED, and bear the Trade Mark. 
‘BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. " 
J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee, Depot 569 Broadway, New 
ian 4a A NEW STYLE for use by Hand or Foot, at 








German Accordeons, 


Concertinos, French Accordeons, Fine Guitars, Violins, 
Musical Boxes, Instruction Books and very fine Ger- 
man, Italian and English Strings, at the very lowest 
Prices. J. SAENGER, 165 Essex street, New York City. 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed . 
SEWING MACHINE. | Pyspepsia, 
‘ , Rheumatism, 
The Best in the World for Family Use. Scrofula 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., Swollen Glands, 


Zruptions of the Skin, 
All cured by taking baths of mineral waters possessing 
certain chemical properties. Use Strumatic Salts 
pregared for bathing purposes from the Mineral Springs 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. The 
chemical properties of those Salts make them specifics 
for the cure of the above-named diseases. No more 
swallowing of drugs and quacks. Use Strumatic Minc- 
ral Baths. For sale at every respectable drug store. 
eow-0 


‘MBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND cD EXTREME SIMPLICITY. caiaiet Dae t) ly Patented 
May 18, 1862; im June 9, 1868. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CrIMPING attachment ; sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE 
THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; ‘the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starr Farrs, and received the 
FuLut Approval of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


“With single or. double thread, it Pay | makes 

the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 

where. Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 

Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
KALDENBERG & SON, 
Exhibitors to the World’s Fair. GEN- 
UINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 


order, boiled, repaired, etc. Please 
send for Circulars. The finest stock 








in this country. 
4 and 6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway. Cheaper 


and Better than any other house. eowo 


MERCHANTS, ‘BANKERS, 
And others should send to ail parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


 ‘Ifoth and nd Freckles: “ 


The only reliable remedy for those brown discolora- 
tions on the face called Moth Patches and Freckles, is 
Perry's Moro AND FRECKLE Lotion. Prepared only 
by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist. 49 Bond street, 
New York. Sold by all druggists in New York and 
elsewhere. Price $2 per bottle. 

Comedones, called Grubs or Worms, and all kinds of 
Pimples, cured by Perry's CoMEDONE REMEDY. Warts, 
Moles and Wens removed without leaving any mark, 
on personal application at the office, No. 49 Bond street, 
New York. Send for circular. ° 


ECONOMY TO ATTEND TO IT EARLY. 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


effectually prevents injury to clothes, &c., from Moths, 
and Son: enough if you attend toitnow. Every drug- 
gist has 





HARRIS & a Boston. ° 





Mrs. BE. W- Smith, now residing in 
France, will receive five young ladies into her family, 
to comple te their education with her daughter. Terms, 
One Thousand Dollars in gold, per annum. Address 
care of the UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Limoges, 
France. 602-6040 


W hiskers.—Dr. “Lamonte’s + “Corrolia will force 
Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face or cbin. 
Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent on receipt 
of 10 eents. Address 

605-6080 REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau st., New York. 


ae = 


‘all Wanting Samm 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundredsare settling. Information sent free, 

605-6170 Address C, K, LANDIS, Vineland, N, J, 
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